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Dhis Qhristmas 


Make this the Christmas of 
Christmases for your pupils! 
Suggest the gift of gifts—Britan- 
nica Junior! Tell their parents 
about it. See to it that it is added 
to your classroom library. These 
remarkable new books cover all 
subjects adequately and accu- 
rately. Facts are written not only 
to interest and be understand- 
able to children, but actually to 
lure them on to study. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR 
PUPILS IN THEIR OWN 
LANGUAGE 


Britannica Junior, though writ- 
ten to be comprehensible to chil- 
dren from 4 to 14, contains 
advanced information on every 
subject. Art, aviation, literature, 
science, history, chemistry, 
sports, geography, travel, astron- 
omy, and hundreds of others. 
Each written by an authority in 
its own field. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 
BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 


MANY STATES. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 
EDUCATORS WROTE BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR FOR YOUR PUPILS 


No gift 


will give more than 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


A gift that will last all year—every year. An Encyclo- 


paedia especially for children, written by over 200 child 


educators 


Treats every subject 


in fascinating story- 


book form. Published and edited by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica—but not one word taken from adult work. 


A GUIDE TO STUDY 


A real aid to every teacher! A 
full-size Study Guide Volume 
giving you the means to take an 
actual hand in the home develop- 
ment and stimulation of your 
pupils’ minds. It tells what to 
read, and at what point to read 
it. Gives complete information 
and instruction in following any 
particular course of study. 

GET TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 
Britannica Junior gives your pu- 
pils a thorough working knowl- 
edge of things that interest you 
outside, as well as along the 
courses you are teaching them. 
It forms a common ground where 
they can meet you and talk things 
over with you. 

EXCELLENT PHOTOGRAPHS — 

BEAUTIFUL COLOR PLATES 


Britannica Junior is illustrated 
with over 140 maps and over 3000 
illustrations—many in color. 


Name 


Address 


City 


READY REFERENCE BOOK 
A full-size Ready Reference Vol- 


ume written in dictionary form, 
giving important quick informa- 
tion on 20,000 subjects, with 
50,000 references to further in- 
formation in the set. 


DON’T LET YOUR PUPILS MISS 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 


Britannica Junior is in other 
schools in your community. 
Other children will soon show 
the superiority it gives. You will 
want to recommend it to parents. 
Give your pupils the same chance 
to broaden their knowledge. 
Investigate at once! Find out 
about this most ideal of all 
Christmas gifts. Consider it for 
your own use. Send the coupon 
below for 24-page book describ- 
ing Britannica Junior with speci- 
men pages. No obligation— 
mark and mail. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
681 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like an 


excellent Christmas gift. Without obligation, tell 
me more. 


Box 14h-12 


County _ State 


I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Britannica 





TRAVEL SECTION 


An Orient Holiday 


Henry Miete, Los Angeles 


“We were dreamers, dreaming greatly 
in the man-stifled town, 
We yearned beyond the sky-line, 
where the strange roads go down.” 


IKE a modern Argonaut with prow pointed 
toward the Island of the Blest, the mag- 
nificent Dollar Liner, President Hoover, 

glided slowly out of Los Angeles harbor one 
July morning bound for Honolulu en route to 
ports in Japan, China and the Philippines. The 
widening viste spread before us heightened our 
visions of adventures in strange lands. The 
steamer swung at last toward the sea, and her 
long journey had begun. 

During this round Pacific voyage of 56 days 
we were to enjoy the enchantment of a cruise 
with a distinguished service, and in addition, the 


pageantry of colorful places in the Far East,, 


where the old and new civilizations meet; while 
in the background—a welcoming and elegant 
home would be always ready to receive us. 

The following five days were days of adjust- 
ment—adapting ourselves to our new surround- 
ings and forming new friendships in the succes- 
sion of deck sports, dances and diversified ship 
activities. 

Early on the sixth morning the steamer came 
to Honolulu. The morning sun lifted its fiery 
tip above the rim of the horizon. The clouds 
overhead were tinted with pink and gold, and 
long shafts of ruddy light gleamed on Diamond 
Head and the white sands of Waikiki Beach as 
we steamed toward Aloha 
Tower. The huge pineapple 
atop the Dole factory claimed 
our attention as we marked 
the flourishing business sec- 
tion of the town and along 
the shore we noted the tall 
chimneys of several factories 
which seemed somewhat out 
of place in this enchanting 
region. 

A happy throng lined the 
magnificent pier and _ the 
ceremony of welcoming pas- 
sengers with leis added a 
colorful note to the occasion. 


Our sixty-mile drive took us to the outskirts 
of Honolulu, which as singularly beautiful. Here 
flourish royal palms, the banyan tree, the 
mango, the guava, and whole hedgerows of 
hibiscus in bloom. Some 3000 varieties of the 
The Japanese and Chinese 
sections bear the characteristics of the two races 
much modified by the modern American educa- 


latter are grown. 


tional system and progressive business methods 
in the Islands. 

Among the points of interest which everyone 
is constrained to visit is the Pali, six miles dist- 
ant, a gap on the jagged summit of hills which 
forms an abrupt mountain pass. One stands in 
awe at the brink of the sudden cliff, steep as a 
wall, at the foot of which stretches a great level 
country sweeping for miles toward the sea. Our 
drive included Punchbowl, a burnt-out crater, 
the residential districts, the university, and the 
lovely parks glorious in flowers and flowering 
shrubs which was a fitting prelude to the great 
joy of a swim at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel on 
Waikiki Beach. The languorous strains of 
“Aloha oe” as we left port... the good natured 
banter of crowds on ship and shore, and the arc 
of a wide stretching rainbow overhead provided 
a fitting close to a perfect day. 

Days at sea! Days in which we were trans- 
formed from our caterpillar selves to new be- 
ings during the rounds of festivities on ship- 
board. Swift, flaming sunsets at sea... gay 
evening dances on deck under multi-colored 
lights and the moon’s silver beams in velvet 
waters. Too soon we saw the fishing smacks 
which heralded the coast of Japan. Yokohama 
at last! 

Private motors quickly whisked us to the 
station for the short interurban 
ride from Yokohama to Tokyo. 
Travel or wander where you will 
in Japan, you are seldom out of 
touch with the rural charm, scenic 
beauty and the quaint miniature 
landscape effects that 
deared Japan to 
world over. 

Tokyo, the capital of the em- 
pire, with its five million inhabi- 
tants, exemplifies Japanese civili- 
zation at its best. Broad, well- 

paved avenues radiate in all 
directions, while its modern 
seven and eight story edifices 


have en- 
travelers the 
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contrast delightfully with evidences of typical Jap- 
anese buildings and centuries-old moat of the Im- 
perial Palace. Against the sky in every street, huge 
signs, banners and advertisements in Japanese char- 
acters meet the eye. The round of sightseeing in- 
cluded visits to the Imperial grounds, Asakusa 
Ward, the most densely populated section contain- 
ing the chief amusement quarter of the city—a verit- 
able Japanese Coney Island, and the famous Meiji 
Shrine. It is superfluous to dwell in detail upon each 
interesting place of interest. 


ET me, however, persuade you to peek into a 
Japanese home which we visited one afternoon. 

The house is very lightly built, the inside walls being 
of thick paper panels which slide into grooves. Thus 
a room may be made either large or small as re- 


quired. Soft padded matting six feet by three feet ; ; 
: The Pali remembers the tragic story of 


Hawaitt’s queen of long ago 


cover the floor. This matting is treated with the 
same respect as we would our upholstered furniture. 
Hence, no one ever wears their outdoor foot- ; , 

. 7 ular with the people, and crowds stand before a 
wear indoors. i : ; 
loudspeaker for hours listening to the results of 


The only furniture in the room is a small  paseball and other sports. 


table about a foot high from the floor, with per- 
haps a mirror on a stand. At one end of the 
room is an alcove called the tokonoma. In this 


Our overland trip to Kyoto traversed the 
picturesque section along the coast with its 
matchless scenery and view of the sacred Mt. 
Fuji. For over a thousand years Kyoto was the 
capital of Japan. Here hundreds of age-old 
temples in perfect state of preservation attest 
to the vigor of Nippon religious observances. 
houses as a rule have no bathrooms, but ample The largest Buddhist temple is the Higashi 


Hongwanji, at Kyoto. It is the St. Peter’s of 


recess hangs a scroll known as a kakemono 
with an artistic flower arrangement beneath it. 
The appointments of a Japanese home, no mat- 
ter how modest, are always in good taste. The 


provision of public bathhouses is made in every 
city and hamlet where workers congregate and 


rs Japan and took 17 years to build at a cost of 
meet their friends. 


eight million dollars, provided chiefly by peas- 

In every Japanese town there is a street ants who came to Kyoto from all parts of the 
known as Theatre Street. for the Japanese are a country. In the court of the temple may be 
pleasure-loving people. Radio, too, is very pop- seen the gigantic cable of human hair. This 


hawser of hair was used to drag and hoist the 


aE huge timbers of the temple into place. 


HE shrine is of red and black lacquer and bril- 

liant gold. Within, is the figure of Buddha, 
black and grave, sitting in an alcove of gold. Before 
the image is the altar of gold lacquer, graced by the 
golden lotus, the candlesticks, incense burner and 
dishes for offerings. A glorious temple raised by the 
labors and sacrifices of the poor, for which the men 
gave the strength of their muscles and the women 
the glory of their hair. 

A word about the Shinto faith, which is peculiarly 
Japanese. It means ‘“God’s Way” and brings to mind 
a way of pleasantness and peace. It combines an- 
cestor worship and adoration of nature. The Hirano 
Jinja and Kitano Tenjin are the two Shinto temples 

Bronze-skinned natives will introduce you in Kyoto. The ceremony of worship is very simple. 


to the out-rigger canoe (Please turn to Page 37) 
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C.T. A. Southern and Bay Meetings 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association 


Southern Section will be 


held in Los Angeles on Friday evening 


Convention 


and Saturday forenoon and afternoon, Decem- 
ber 14, 15. The Convention sessions will be held 
in the auditorium of the Church of the Open 
Door, Hope Street above Sixth. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers will 
hold a general session on Saturday forenoon. 


Many hold their annual 
meetings and luncheon sessions on Saturday. 


special groups will 


The annual business meeting will be held on 
Saturday afternoon, at which time will be an- 
nounced the officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 
Southern California Schoolmasters Club will 
hold its annual banquet on Saturday evening at 
the University Club. Arrangements are being 
made to make this year’s meeting of the School- 
masters Club one of the largest which has been 
held in recent years. 

These meetings will afford an opportunity for 
thousands of teachers from the counties of 
Southern California to assemble in Los Angeles. 


C. T. A. Bay Section Meetings 


Alameda County and Alameda City, including 
Albany, Piedmont and San Leandro, at Alameda 
High School Auditorium, December 17 
and afternoon. 


morning 


Berkeley City at High School Audi- 


torium, December 17, morning and afternoon. 


Berkeley 


Oakland, December 17, morning and afternoon, 
visit to industrial plants. 


Special Convention Rates 
at the 


Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO 


One Person Two Persons 
Room without bath $1.50 $2.50 
Room with bath 2.00 3.50 
Excellent Meals — Breakfast 25c, 35c, 50c; Lunch- 
eon 50c (Sunday 65c); Dinner 75c (Sunday 85c) 
The Stewart is down town close to principal stores 
and theatres. On car lines to all parts of the city. 
GEARY ST.., a few steps from POWELL 


= *THE MAY COMPANY 


Broadway, Eighth and Hill—LOS ANGELES 


Welcome to 
Los Angeles’ 
Christmas Store! 


At yourcommand..thelargest 
store on the Western Coast 
with its hundreds of services 
and conveniences. Let us 
help make your visit here a 
happy, interesting one. We'll 
shop with you, or for you, as 


you wish. Call TUcker 8211. 
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San Francisco at the Main Hall of the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, December 17, morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

Marin County either at Tamalpais Union High 
School or at the San Rafael High School, Decem- 
ber 17, morning and afternoon, 

Lake County will join with San Francisco on 
Monday afternoon, December 17. 


Napa County at the Health Building Auditor- 
ium in San Francisco on Monday morning, De- 
cember 17. 

Solano County will meet in the High School of 
Commerce Auditorium in the morning of Decem- 
ber 17 (including Vallejo City). 

Lake County, Napa County and Solano County 
including Vallejo City will meet Monday after- 
noon with San Francisco City in the Main Hall 
of the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. 


Other cities and counties in the Bay Section 
will not meet during the week of December 17. 
The following institutes were held during the 
week of November 26-28 in their respective 
counties: 

Contra Costa County and Richmond. 

San Joaquin County and Stockton City. 

Santa Clara County. 

Stanislaus County and Modesto City. 

Sonoma County. 


* * * 


HE Biological Science Department of the 

State Teachers College at San Francisco will 
arrange an exhibition of models, charts, pictures, 
apparatus, and seasonal living material used in 
the teaching of Nature Study and academic 
biology. 

Examples of miniature gardens, bulb gardens, 
house plants, germination beds, aquaria and 
vivaria will be shown. The exhibition may be 
visited from 9-12 and 1-4, December 17-19, in 
Anderson Hall, rooms 207, 209, 211, and 213. 


» * . 


C.T.A. Southern Section 


Teaching staffs enrolled 100% in C. T. A. for 
1935; as of November 14, 1934. 


Imperial County: Niland. 


Los Angeles County: Culver City District, En- 
terprise, Garvey District, Inglewood—Centinela, 
Pomona—Alcott, South Pasadena—El Centro, 
Los Angeles City—Eighty-seventh Street, Saticoy 
Street, Sunland, El Retiro High School. 


Orange County: Anaheim—Citron, La Palma, 
Lincoln, Magnolia No. 1, Orange—Center Street, 
Lydia D. Killefer, Maple Avenue, West Orange, 
Orange Union High School. 

Riverside County: Alberhill, Coachella, Elsi- 
nore, Palm Springs—Frances Stevens, Elsinore 
Union High School, Riverside City—Bryant, Fre- 
mont, Lowell, Magnolia, Palm. 

San Diego County: Encinitas, South Bay Union, 
West Fallbrook. 

Santa Barbara County: Guadalupe, Montecito, 
Santa Barbara City—Roosevelt. 

Ventura County: Briggs-Olivelands District, 
Hueneme, Mound. 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 
Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 


LOS ANGELES' 
Newest, Most Centrally Located 
Downtown Hotel 


~ THE MAYFLOWER 


535 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 
Between Sth and 6th Streets 


Directly across the street from the Biltmore 
and adjoining the beautiful LIBRARY PARK 


OUTSTANDING INNOVATIONS 
No Extra Charge for Two Persons 
Occupying the Same Rooml 
Definite Published Rates] 
You don’t have to bargainl 


Fer Double Bea and Twin Bed Rooms, 
whether occupied by one or two persons, 


the rates are— 
ie ROOMS 132 ROOMS 36 ROOMS 


$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 


Ali rooms have outside 
exposure and all are 

pped with either 
ub, shower or com- 
bination tub and show- 
er bath. 


Tt tae) sti iel ll) eT 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


See ALBERTSEN for 
TRAVEL PLANNING 


AND REAL TRAVEL VALUES 


26 Years Experience 


742 Market St.,San Francisco EXbrook 3213 


No Service Charge 
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Kindergarten at Cuernavaca, Mexico 


EmMMaA MELLou CAMPBELL, La Jolla 


STOOD on the balcony of the Palace of 

Hernan Cortes, dividing my attention be- 

tween the glory of the June morning over 
the Valley of Morelos, and the marvel of the 
frescoes of Diego Rivera. 


Here, on the walls, he has depicted the his- 
tory of Mexico. Cortes is burning his ships at 
one end of the balcony; Zapata is leading his 
white horse into the Revolution of 1910 at the 
other end—400 years of history between. These 
frescoes were a gift from Dwight Morrow to the 
City of Cuernavaca. 


“Would you desire a guide to explain the 
paintings?” 

I turned to see a bright-eyed, ruddy-faced 
individual, clean but shabby, smiling at me. He 
said he was a qualified guide, was a Frenchman, 
but could speak Spanish and English. 


In the week I had been in Mexico I had dis- 
covered that without a guide, I could not un- 
derstand much that went on around me. So I 
accepted the services of the Frenchman, who 
gave me an intelligent account of Rivera’s story 
in frescoes. He then took me over the palace, 
built in the sixteenth century, and now used as 
the state administration building. We went into 
the court-room, up to the tower and into the 
library. 

It was in the library that my adventure began. 
Here my guide introduced me to a professional- 
looking gentleman that I should take for a full- 
blooded Indian. He was introduced as one of 
the Directors of Education at Cuernavaca. I 
used my tourist card to introduce myself, and 
when he saw that I, too, was a “profesora” he 
shook hands with me, and through my inter- 
preter, invited me to visit the kindergarten with 
him. 

This was a rare opportunity with a dash of 
I accepted with pleasure. And 
so, I went with my escort of three (the guide 
had picked up a chum, a disreputable-looking 
Mexican who had been in New York and could 
speak English) over the narrow, cobble-stoned 
streets, to a walled-in court-yard. 


adventure in it. 


When we had opened the gate and had gone 
in we found several neat, frame buildings open 
on one side to a court-yard where flowers were 
growing, and where children were tending their 
rabbits and pigeons. Other children were cul- 


tivating their vegetable and flower gardens 
Bright-eyed, dark-skinned young Mexican 
women, dressed just as well as American teach- 
ers, were directing the activities of the children 


In one building, the 3-year-olds were playing 
with blocks and other kindergarten equipment 
One of the teachers was spreading straw mats 
on the floor for the children’s morning nap for 
which it was almost time. It was now about 
10 o’clock. In the next room, the 4-year-olds 
were grouped about their teacher, listening to a 
story. The 5-year-olds sang for us, and then 
were given the little lunches they had brought 
with them and sat down to eat. 


I had taught school many years, but always 
in a high-school or a college, and so I do not 
know much about kindergarten work. This 
Mexican kindergarten astonished me with its 
progressive methods and well-trained teachers 
and student teachers. The director told me the 
teachers were trained at the University of 
Mexico. 


In the building for the 6-year-olds an exami- 
nation for promotion to the elementary school 
was under way. This was the occasion of the 
professional visit of the Director of Education 


He took me, accompanied by the necessary 
Frenchman interpreter, and his chum, to the 
front of the room, seated me and the guide at 
the desk and then rapped, in true school-master 
style, for the attention of the children, about 40 
little boys and girls. 


They sat up straight in their seats, folded 
their little brown hands, and fixed their bright 
eyes on the Director. They were neat and clean, 
wearing socks and shoes, dressed in bright 
prints or ginghams, the boys in short pants and 
white waists. They were not at all like the half- 
naked, bare-footed children I had seen all the 
way down from El Paso to Mexico City, play- 
ing in the sand and dust with the dogs, the 
chickens, and the pigs. These children were 
entirely different and, yet this was a free kin- 
dergarten. 


The Director rapped again and the interpreter 
told me that he was telling the children that 
they must not look at each other’s papers, nor 
communicate with one another in any way, that 
they must do individual work. They responded, 


like normal children the world over. A little 
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brown girl, in a white dress, two tight braids 
over her shoulders, put her arm over her paper 
so that the next little girl in the front row 
couldn’t see it. A restless little boy in the sec- 
ond row turned around and whispered to the 
little boy behind him in the third row. 


And then the examination began. The teacher 
had prepared two type-written sheets of exami- 
nation questions, some to be answered orally; 
others to be written. It astonished me that 
these 6-year-olds were to be examined in: read- 
ing, sentence structure, arithmetic and geometry, 
history and biography, and general science; but 
then I don’t 
work. 


know much about kindergarten 


The Director asked me what part of the ex- 
amination I should like to hear. I said “Read- 
ing and sentence structure, please.” 


He then took up the Spanish Primer, rapped 
on the desk, gave the number of the page and 
the number of the lesson, and the teacher called 
on different children to come to the front to 
read words that I, who know no Spanish, could 
not understand; but I could appreciate the soft, 
pleasant voices and the good expression with 
which they read. 

After the Director’s little boy, a very intel- 
ligent-looking child, had read, he came, at his 
father’s request, to shake hands with me. One 
little girl who read very poorly was the subject 
of a conference the teacher and the 
Director. The told me that this 
child seemed but the teacher had 
hoped it was because she was overgrown. It 
now seemed advisable, however, at the close of 
the year, to have her given both a physical and 
a mental testing—approved, modern 
you see. 


between 
interpreter 
defective, 


methods, 


After the teached had given the examination 
in sentence structure, she gave me the papers 
to look over. Poor stupid thing that I am, I 
couldn’t read them, but I knew that the letters 
were well-formed and the papers neater than I 
had sometimes encountered in my high school 
work. 

I was then requested to “make an address” 
to the children to which they gave respectful 
attention when the Frenchman interpreted it 
sentence by sentence. The principal of the 
school then brought me the visitors book in 
which to write my impressions of the school. 
I assure you my comments were very favorable. 


This school, I learned, was supported by the 
federal government. There is an active parent- 
teachers association that helps to provide paper 


and pencils and other supplies. I wish that I 


knew the name of the Director, but I couldn’t 
understand it well enough to remember it. 


In re-reading Stuart Chase’s “Mexico” since 
my return to the United States, I learned that 
in 1930: 


The total population of Mexico was..... 
The Indians and mestizos 
The whites numbered 
The foreigners numbered 
The pure Indians numbered .... 
The number of schools was 


16,404,000 
numbered....15,700,000 
500,000 
200,000 
8,000,000 


Two million Indians speak no Spanish. A 
decade ago, 65% of all Mexicans over 10 years 
of age could neither read nor write. The per- 
centage is less today, for under Obregon and 
Calles, Mexico has attained considerable gain in 
education. 

General Calles was a school-master and he is 
the most powerful man in Mexico, holding all 
the factions together, advising them all as they 
come to him at his country residence at Cuer- 
navaca. 

Probably the kindergarten at Cuernavaca is 
exceptionally progressive and well-equipped, but 
“rural education is the most hopeful feature in 
the political and social scene. Here the idealists 
are concentrating their efforts with encouraging 
results.” 

The Ninth Seminar on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America convened in Cuernavaca 


on July 10 with 162 members in attendance. 
* * + 


Dinner Honoring Mr. Givens 
ee School Masters Club Dinner will 


be held Tuesday evening, December 18, 6:15 
p. m., Western Women’s Club, 609 Sutter Streét, 
San Francisco, $1.25 per plate. 

The dinner is in honor of Willard E. Givens, 
superintendent of Oakland Public Schools, new- 
ly-elected managing director of National Educa- 
tion Association, and Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 
president, National Education Association and 
dean, School of Education, Indiana University. 

There will be other guests; an interesting pro- 
gram is planned. Come and bring a schoolman 
friend, meet old friends and have a good time. 
No dues will be collected this year. Make reser- 
vations with John C. McGlade, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, or with Clyde S. Yerge, Secretary, 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland. 


* * * 


Interchange of American and British 
Teachers 


PPLICATIONS are now being received by the 
English-Speaking Union from both men and 
women secondary school teachers who woulé 


like to teach in Great Britain for the year 1935- 
1936. 


Application forms and full information may 
be obtained by addressing Elisabeth Patch, Edu- 
eation Secretary, English-Speaking Union, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 
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The N. E. A. Secretary 


Roy W. CLoup 


T the June meeting of the National Educa- 
A tion Association the Directors talked to 
Superintendent Willard E. Givens of the Oak- 
land Schoel Department concerning his willing- 
ness to accept the position of secretary of the 
national association. A short time later a formal 
offer of the place was made to him. Believing 
that his work as City Superintendent of Schools 
of Oakland 


Teachers Association would give him an oppor- 


and as President of California 
tunity of rendering a greater service to educa- 
tion, Mr. Givens declined the offer. 

Late in October the board of directors of 
National Education Association requested Mr. 
Givens to meet with them in 
Indianapolis and discuss the 
matter. At that meeting a 
second offer was made. Mr. 
Givens was urged to recon- 
sider his former decision. He 
there agreed to discuss the 
matter board of 
Oakland 


promised to give his 


with his 
education im and 
final 
answer early in November. 
After considering the matter 
carefully, Mr. 
decided that the opportuni- 
ties for in the Na- 
tional Education Association 
were so great that he de- 
cided to accept the position. 


very Givens 


service 


Late in December he will 
leave with his family for 
Washington and will assume 
his new duties on January 1, 
1935. He is probably one of 
the best fitted in the United 
States for such a responsible 
position. He is in the prime 
of life; a man of fine pres- 
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Willard E. Givens 


ence with exceptional speaking ability. His 
educational qualifications admirably fit him for 


the place. 


After graduating from the University of In- 
diana he entered Columbia University for grad- 
uate work. He left college to become a Y. M 
C. A. executive during the war and in that 
Capacity was assigned to duty at Mare Island, 
California, and later at Schofield Barracks near 
Honolulu. At the close of the war he resigned 
from the service and was given the principalship 
of the McKinley High 
by Territorial 
Caughey. 


Honolulu, 
Superintendent Vaughan Mac- 
After several years as principal Mr. 
Givens was called to the Oakland School De- 
partment by former Superintendent Fred Hunter 
He remained in Oakland for two years, then 
returned to 


School, 


Hawaii, first at Kamehameha 
Schools and later as Terri- 
torial Superintendent. The 
Oakland School Department 
again sought his services as 
Assistant Superintendent, 
from which position he went 
to the City Superintendency 
at San Diego. He remained 
in the southern city for a 
period of two years, then re 
turned to Oakland, and for 
the past seven years has been 
Superintendent of Schools 
of that city. 

Mr. Givens follows in his 
work Dr. J. W. Crab- 
tree who for many years has 


new 


been the guiding genius of 
the National Education As- 
sociation and who now re- 
tires from active service 
Under the secretaryship of 
Mr. Crabtree the National 
Education 
grown 
small 


largest 


Association has 
from a relatively 
organization to the 


educational associa- 
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tion in the world. Mr. Crabtree has surrounded 
himself by especially efficient helpers. The mem- 
bers of the staff at headquarters have all been 
picked because of their ability in special fields of 
educational activity. 


He Goes with Esteem 


There are many pressing matters of educa- 
tional importance in the United States. It will 
be Mr. Givens duty to program activities which 
will bring about better school conditions in the 
various sections of the Union. He goes from 
California with the universal esteem of every 
one in the educational field. We predict for him 
a most useful career of service which will cover 
an extended period of time. 


* * & 


Current Problems 
Roy W. Croup 


URING recent months California Teach- 

ers Association was active in an endeavor 
to secure the enactment of a _ constitutional 
amendment for the reorganization of the State 
Board of Education. Although the amendment 
did not receive a majority vote from the electors 
at the November election, approximately 600,- 
000 electors registered a favorable vote upon the 
proposition. We can be proud as an organiza- 
tion that a total of approximately 600,000 votes 
were cast for a measure sponsored by California 
Teachers Association. There is a lesson in this 
for the future. When any school matter receives 
the notice of 1,400,000 voters, it can be stated 
that much interest was developed by the pro- 
posal. 

Our organization regrets the fact that enough 
interest could not be secured to defeat Amend- 
ment 10. This amendment provided for certain 
budgeting powers which are to be in the hands 
of the State Controller of California. It is prob- 
able that the schools will hear a great deal about 
this power in the days to come. 

Proposal 8 upon the ballot called for a State 
Constitutional Convention and the election of 
delegates thereto. Education has more at stake 
in the coming Constitutional Convention than 
it ever has had before in the history of the state. 


ie the Los Angeles Times, November 15, an 
editorial states: 

“There is, however, one significant thing 
about the Controller’s figures: of his $212,500,- 
000 minimum budget, only $45,000,000 is for 
ordinary operating expenses of the state, includ- 
ing support of institutions, and the balance is 


for education and fixed charges—$166,500,000. 

“From now on until the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which the voters provided if the official 
count bears out the unofficial, attention should 
be centered on that phrase, ‘fixed charges.’ By 
this is meant not only interest on indebtedness 
(which is the only legitimate ‘fixed charge’) but 
the various mandatory appropriations which the 
Constitution of California requires. 


“It is in these mandatory appropriations that 
heavy savings can be made. That $166,500,000 
can be cut down and must be cut down. No 
doubt a few millions can be trimmed from the 
regular administrative expenses, by intelligent 
economy; but a very large slice of these top- 
heavy mandated budget costs can be eliminated 
if the Constitutional Convention does its duty. 

“The duty of the convention is to eliminate 
these mandates from the Constitution, leaving 
appropriations to the discretion of the Governor 
and the Legislature. It is the only way of hav- 
ing accountable, responsible government in 
California. Both the executive and the Legis- 
lature escape responsibility under the present 
system—they can point to ‘fixed charges’ as the 
reason for heavy state expenditure, and be more 
than half right. 


“Essential services should not be curtailed and 
education should be adequately provided for, but 
that can be done without the mandate system.” 


Safeguard the Children 

If no mandate is necessary, it is almost im- 
possible to understand why anyone would object 
to mandatory provisions being included in the 
Constitution. Anyone who would seek to impair 
the social program of the state in order that its 
financially mismanaged program may be re- 
constructed, has very little interest in the future 
welfare of his commonwealth. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that the citizens of 
California will insist upon a delegation to the 
State Convention which will safeguard the edu- 
cational interests of the children of California 
just as they are safeguarded at present. 

Any statement that future needs will be pro- 
vided for without a mandate is made by one who 
either does not understand the financial condi- 
tions or else is deliberately attempting to delude 
the people. 


THER matters of legislative importance 
O are now coming before the people for con- 
sideration. The Tenure Committee of California 
Teachers Association has been working indus- 
triously in an attempt to prepare a tenure meas- 
ure which will conform to the requests made at 
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the April meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation. A commission appointed by Superin- 
tendent Kersey and made up of two members of 
his staff, three public school trustees and three 
teachers, prepared a program which it was be- 
lieved would be mutually acceptable to the 
trustees and teachers. This program, as it was 
adopted by the State Council in April, has been 
followed. Since the preparation of the law, 
however, it has become apparent that other 
points of consideration not introduced by the 
commission may prevent a mutual acceptance 
of the new bill. However, California Teachers 
Association will endeavor to keep its faith. 


Because of the fact that the tenure law calls 
for the discontinuance of tenure status at the 
age of 65, it is to be hoped that new retirement 
legislation may be enacted which will safeguard 
the interests of teachers who have already re- 
tired and those who may wish to retire at some 
future date. While the age of 65 has been fixed 
as the time for discontinuance of tenure rights, 
teachers may be re-elected from year to year 
thereafter in the same manner that teachers who 
do not now have tenure rights are elected. 


Tax Limitations 

It is the hope of California Teachers Associa- 
tion that the limitation which prevents school 
districts from increasing their budgets more 
than 5% above the expenditures of the preced- 
ing school year will be removed. This 5% tax 
limitation has very adversely affected a number 
of school districts in the state. Many districts 
which have had unusual conditions presented 
have either been forced to greatly reduce their 
expenses in order to meet the conditions or have 
been compelled to spend days and perhaps weeks 
in Sacramento in an endeavor to secure from 
the State Board of Equalization permission for 
an increase beyond the 5% of previous expendi- 
tures. A limitation measure framed as the Cali- 
fornia law was enacted, compels school districts 
to expend every cent of their annual budget 


in order that their next year’s program may be 
protected. 


Not only is there a tax limitation but districts 
are unable to accumulate unreserved balances 
Such a program is wrong in principle and should 
be eliminated from the laws of the state. 


During the past four years greater reductions 
in expenditures have been made by the school 
districts than in all other functions of the gov- 
ernment combined. Most of the reductions were 
made prior to the passage of the 5% limitation 
measure. Boards of education do not need any 


limits beyond those which have been in the 
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school law for many years and beyond which 
the districts seldom went even though they were 


empowered to do so by holding district elec- 
tions. 


Fixed Charges Are Necessary 


We have been informed that there will be 
efforts to reduce the fixed charges or to elimi- 
nate the constitutional guarantees which provide 
for the maintenance of schools. We should call 
the attention of any one discussing school bud- 
gets to the fact that the commission of crime 
and the suppression of crime annually cost the 
people of the various states of the Union many 
times as much as the school program requires. 
It is cheaper to educate a youth than to try to 
reform him later. 


If those who have the ability to pay for the 
cost of the government were required to con- 
tribute just a small part of the amount that 
those who have not the ability to pay are re- 
quired to give in taxes, there would be no need 
for curtailing the educational advantages of the 
boys and girls of California. We earnestly urge 
every teacher and every friend of education to be 
on the alert to see that the legislators from the 
various districts thoroughly understand educa- 
tional problems before they go to Sacramento in 
January for the reopening of the Legislature 
We further urge everyone interested in educa- 
tion to make sure that the delegates elected to 
the State Constitutional Convention are citizens 
who are interested in the maintenance of the 
fixed charges as a part of any proposed consti- 
tution for California. 


* * * 


North Coast Section Honor Schools 


North Coast Section C. T. A., through the sec- 
retary, Shirley A. Perry of Ukiah, reports the 
following school staffs as enrolled 100% in Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association for 1935: Point 
Arena, Ukiah, Willits Senior and Willits Junior 
High Schools. Elementary Schools: Eureka City 
Schools, Hoopa Valley, Scotia, Brush Creek, 
Point Arena and Mad River. This in addition to 
the list previously published in our November 
issue. 

* « 7 


Wag—A Friendly Dog, a pre-primer by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres, with action photographs by 
Ralph Milton Bair. 48 pages, 46 illustrations 
John C. Winston Company; price 14 cents. This 
is the first really new contribution in Pre- 
Primers that has been seen in years. It is artistic, 
child-like, and pedagogically sound. It contains 
46 text pages and 46 large action photographs— 
average size, 6% by 4% inches. These pictures 
tell the story so well that the child can read 
much of the text by inference—the first step in 
the pedagogy of reading. 
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Constitutional Convention 


Wivarp E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


RSE TY 


TATE proposition No. 8, which was put before the people by means of Assembly 

Concurrent Resolution 17, has been approved by popular vote for the calling of a 

Constitutional Convention. It now becomes the duty of the Governor to issue a 
proclamation announcing the fact that such a Convention has been called. 


It also becomes the duty of the Legislature at its session opening in January of 1935 
to provide by law for the election of delegates to such Convention and for the holding of 
the Constitutional Convention at the State Capitol. 


This Convention must meet within three months from the date of the election calling 
it and must continue in session until it shall have completed the work of revision of our 
State Constitution and provided for submitting this Constitution to the electors of the 
state for approval or rejection. 


What are the dangers involved for public education in this Constitutional Convention? 
No one who knows the Constitution of the State of California will argue that we should 
not have a revision of our Constitution. A matter of vital importance for us to consider, 
however, from the standpoint of public education is that this Convention is being called 
during the worst economic crisis in recent years and at a time when the State of California 
is reputed to have an increasing deficit now amounting to some 30 million dollars. 


I need hardly remind the readers of this article that the California Constitution pro- 
vides a guarantee for the education of the children of this state. For each unit of average 
daily attendance in Grades One to Eight the state guarantees $60 per vear. For each unit 
of average daily attendance in Grades Nine to Twelve the state guarantees $90 per year. 


With organizations and individuals within the state more interested in money than they 
are in children, an effort will probably be made to pack this Convention. The stage is all 
set, with a huge state deficit written in red, to argue for either reduction or elimination of 
the “fixed charges” in the Constitution for the education of California’s girls and boys. 


What can we do about it? We can bend every effort as citizens of this state interested 
in the welfare of girls and boys tosee that representatives are elected to this Constitu- 
tional Convention who place more value on human lives and their development than they 
do upon money and its hoarding. 


N case we should not be successful in getting people into this Constitutional Convention 
I who will have the interests of girls and boys at heart, we still have then the oppor- 
tunity to reject the revised Constitution, but this is costly business. A special election for 
this Convention will run into thousands of dollars. The Convention itself will cost a 
considerable amount of money—this at a time when the state can ill afford to squander 
funds. Our first line of defense is to take the part of citizens in this state interested in 
the welfare of people and do everything within our power to see that the Constitutional 
guarantees for the education of California’s girls and boys are maintained. 
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Public School Funds 


A non-technical account of how school funds 
are raised and spent. 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE entire control of school moneys after 
‘ae become school funds is vested jointly 
in the county auditor and the county treasurer. 

The county auditor is the official whose duty 
it is to see that funds are properly disbursed, 
upon receiving authorization for the expenditure 
from those 


who are authorized by law, or 
through action of the county board of super- 
visors to draw claims against the county 
treasury. 


In the case of school funds, a warrant for 
service or supplies is prepared by the board of 
trustees of any school district. In case the war- 
rant is for salaries, the monthly salary of the 
individual to whom the claim is to be paid must 
be stated on the warrant; also the length of 
time for which the specified payment is to be 
made. With these two facts, the amount of 
salary to be paid is specially computed by the 
county auditor. 

In case the warrant is for supplies, it must 
be itemized, either on the back of the warrant 
or an itemized account must be attached thereto. 
This itemized account must state the supplies 
purchased, the number of each of the series of 
articles obtained and the price of each of the 
separate articles. This itemization 
fully list all of the purchases. 
check with the 
articles purchased. 

After the (or for any 
other purpose) has been prepared by the school 
board, it is submitted directly to the county 
superintendent of schools. This procedure is the 
one authorized by law. 


must care- 
The total must 
amounts of the 


prices and 


warrant for salaries 


Frequently, however, 
boards of trustees give the warrant directly to 
the one in whose favor it is drawn. 

The superintendent of 
proves the warrant or disapproves it. 


county schools 


ap- 
If the 
warrant is correct in form and amount, his ap- 
proval is contingent upon whether or not suf- 
ficient funds are in the treasury to the credit of 
the district to pay the claim. 

If there are not sufficient funds, the warrant 
must be registered. From the date of registry 
until its date of payment, it will receive interest 
at the amount specified in the School Code. 

If it appears that there is enough money in 
the treasury to pay the warrant, the county sup- 
erintendent of schools approves it and gives it a 
number. It is then given to the payee. 
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He takes the warrant to the county auditor 
who examines it to see whether or not it has 


been properly drawn, whether or not the 
amounts indicated are correct. If he finds that 
all of the formalities of law have been executed, 
he approves and audits the warrant, numbers it 
with the auditor’s number, 


county treasurer pays it. 


whereupon the 


In order, therefore, for anyone to secure funds 
which belong to the school district, they must 
first secure the warrant from the board of trus- 
tees. The warrant must next be approved and 
numbered by the county superintendent of 
schools. It must be audited and found correct 
and numbered by the county auditor, then paid 
by the county treasurer. 


The School Code Gives Full Details 


All of this procedure is very carefully outlined 
in the School Code. Although amendments were 
made to the School Code in the 1933 session of 
the Legislature, a complete Code has not yet 
been printed so the matter under consideration 
will be found on pages 186 to 197 of the 1931 
School Law. 


HE procedure followed in preparing yearly 
ee for school districts is to be found 
on pages 193 and 194 of the 1931 School Law. 
The following provisions govern the preparation 
of a budget: 


The governing board of every school district 
of any kind or class shall have power and it 
shall be its duty annually on or before the first 
day of July to make a school budget and pre- 
sent the same to the county superintendent of 
schools, showing all the purposes for which the 
school district will need money and the amount 
of money that will be needed for each of said 
purposes for the next ensuing school year. 


The budget shall be made in quadruplicate 
upon blanks prescribed by the superintendent of 
public instruction and furnished by the county 
superintendent of schools. 


The county superintendent of schools shall 
examine the budget. If no changes are neces- 
sary shall approve it as submitted. If clerical 
corrections are needed such corrections shall be 
made and the budget approved as corrected. 


If in the judgment of the superintendent of 
schools substantial changes are necessary he 
shall indicate the changes which he deems neces- 
sary and shall return the budget thus changed 
to the school board for reconsideration and re- 
submission, on or before the 15th day of July 
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The school board shall resubmit its budget 
with or without changes as the board may desire 
and shall return it to the superintendent of 
schools not later than the 20th day of July. 
Thereupon the superintendent of schools shall 
approve the budget. The superintendent has no 
authority to override the will of the board of 
trustees. 


Not later than the 10th day of August of each 
year, the governing board of the school district 
must present its budget before the electors of 
the district at a public hearing. At this meeting 
the said electors may object to any of the items 
or approve the findings of the trustees. 


Not later than the 15th day of August the 
county superintendent of schools shall file with 
the board of supervisors and with the auditor of 
the county a copy of the approved budget of 
each school district showing the amount of 
school district taxes required by each school 
district of the county, or city and county. 


If the school board of any school district 
neglects or refuses to make a school district 
budget as prescribed by this Article, the county 
superintendent of schools shall not make any 
apportionment of state or county school money 
for that particular district for the current school 
year. 


After the budget has been approved by the 
county superintendent of schools, the county 
auditor must determine the tax rate which will 
be necessary to raise the amount specified in 
the budget. 


NDER the provisions of the school law, 
U as modified on June 26, 1933, by the pass- 
age of the Riley-Stewart Constitutional Amend- 
ment, the State of California must apportion 
$60 per child for every pupil in average daily 
attendance for the preceding school year for 
elementary purposes and $90 for high school 
purposes. These apportionments are not made 
strictly on the average daily attendance basis 
so far as pupils are concerned. 


For each 35 pupils in an elementary school 
district, or any fraction of 35, one teacher unit 
is allowed. For the first teacher, however, in 
any district there must be an average daily 
“ttendance of more than 5 pupils. $1400 per 
year is allotted by the state for each teacher 
unit. A district with 71 pupils in average daily 
attendance, therefore, is allowed 3 teachers by 
iaw. A district with 71 pupils in average daily 
a*tendance, therefore, would receive three times 
$1400 or $4200 on the teacher basis. 


In addition to this amount, the state also 
allows approximately $11 per pupil. For the 71 
pupils in average daily attendance there would 
be 71 times $11, or $781. This amount added to 
the $4200 on the teacher basis would give $4981 


If this district with 71 pupils showed in its 
budget that $6000 did not exceed the expendi- 
tures of the previous year by more than 5%, the 
county auditor would deduct $4981 from $6000 
and determine that $1019 was the amount neces- 
sary to be raised by a special district tax. The 
tax rate would be set accordingly. 


The provisions of the Riley-Stewart Consti- 
tutional Amendment of 1933 provide that a dis- 
trict could not exceed the expenditures of the 
previous year by more than 5%, unless author- 
ized by a vote of the district or with the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Equalization. 
Hence, the county auditor would be required to 
reduce the amount asked in the special tax 
should it exceed the 5% increase as outlined 
above. 


In case the district is a joint union district, 
that is, a district which is made up partly of 
school districts in one county and partly of 
school districts in another, the county auditor 
determines the amount which must be paid by 
the districts in each of the counties and sends 
a statement of the fact to the auditor of the 


adjoining county who in turn makes the proper 
tax levy. 


There is no specification in the law as to 
what amount of a school budget must be devoted 
to teachers salaries. The law and the Constitu- 
tion of the state provide that all of the state 
school fund and 60% of the county school fund 
must be set apart for teacher salaries. The 
county’s fund in elementary schools is fixed as 
half of the funds which now come from the 
state. Therefore, half of all of the money which 
comes from the state under the Riley-Stewart 
plan must be apportioned for teacher salaries 
and 60% of the other half must also be appor- 
tioned for teacher salaries. 


Handicap of “Frozen” Funds 


There is no specification in the law, however, 
that all of this money must be expended for 
teacher salaries and any part of these funds 
which are not so spent have gone into what are 
known as the “frozen” funds of a school district. 
They are called “frozen” because they cannot be 
used for any other purpose. 


District funds which are raised by the levy of 
a tax rate on the property in the school district 
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may be used for any purpose within the law at 
the discretion of the governing board. 


HE 5% tax limitation fixed by the Riley- 

Stewart plan comes to a close in 1935, un- 
less re-enacted by the 1935 Legislature. This 
5% tax limitation does not encourage the most 
careful handling of funds by the districts. Most 
boards of education believe that the next year 
may present problems where expenditures are 
absolutely necessary. If any curtailment is made 
in the amounts which are spent in any one year, 
such curtailment automatically causes a neces- 
sary reduction in the amount of money that can 
be asked for the following school year. 

To illustrate: If a school district in one year 
spends $6000, the law allows it to spend, if nec- 
essary, $6300, or 5% above the $6000 in the next 
year. If the trustees of the district receiving 
the $6000 should decide that $5400 would be all 
that would be necessary in its expenditures and 
it would carry over a balance of $600, the un- 
expended balance could not be expended the 
following year. The full amount of the budget 
that could be asked would be $5400 plus 5%, or 
$5670. The expenditure of any part of the un- 
expended balance would be contingent upon the 
permission of the State Board of Equalization, 
or a vote of the people of the district. 

In any matter of school expenditures full con- 
trol should be vested in local authorities. It is 
not only bothersome to have to secure state per- 
mission for expenditures, but it creates a situa- 
tion which prevents many school districts from 
carrying on the activities of the school as they 
should be projected. 


*x* * * 


Attention: Home-makers 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics in the National 
Education Association 


Lerta Bunce Smit, President 
(Mrs. Turner E. Smith), Atlanta 


HE general aims of this department are as 

follows: 

1. To promote the growth and the progres- 
sive development of home economics education 
in the public school program. 

2. To encourage progressive development of 
home economics teachers. 

3. To bring about an intelligent understand- 
ing between the educational officers of school 
systems and the home economics supervising and 
teacHing groups. 

4. To foster co-operative studies for improve- 
ment of home economics instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. 

All home economics teachers are eligible for 
membership in this department. Send dues ($1.00) 
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For Christmas, a Teacher 


Wants Most 


O look into the faces of little children with 
Adoration of the Shepherds; 


To bring to them gifts of common sense and 
mirth, beautiful truths and tidings of great joy; 


To assure them protection from modern 
Herods, that they may continue to increase in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man; 


To journey with them in Light and Under- 
standing that we might come into our most per- 
fect Being; 


Finally, to join with them in singing with the 
Angels, Peace on Earth Good Will to Men. 


Myrt_e Ross WorKMAN 
Benjamin Franklin School, San Diego 


* * * 


The New World 


Emery Stoops, Whittier Union High School 


HE New World broadcasts of California 

Teachers Association are diffusing culture 
and the spirit of culture throughout the West. 
Every program has been an intellectual beacon 
swinging above the sham and jangle of many 
commercial programs. 


These broadcasts enrich the thinking of young 
and old. Schools equipped with radio often find 
the programs more profitable than ordinary 
teacher-recitation procedure. To mothers in the 
home and fathers in the shop, these programs 
contribute that dignity of learning for which 
our profession stands. 


The third class to benefit from these broad- 
casts are the teachers, themselves. The pro- 
grams are not “advertisementish”’—better not. 
High quality programs associated with our pro- 
fession will enhance public esteem. That esteem 
of quality will win more legislative battles than 
will any campaign of factional propaganda. 
Teachers need a lift in social status; the New 
World broadcasts accelerate that lift 


to Miriam A. Weikert, Treasurer, 1233 South 
Queen Street, York, Pennsylvania. Become an 
active member today and help build your pro- 
gram. Attend next meeting, 
Atlantie City. 


February 23, 
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Prepare for Legislation 


Vesta C, MUEHLEISEN 
State Chairman School Education*, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T a recent meeting of the Board of Mana- 
A gers of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Legislative Committee was 
instructed to study the present educational plat- 
form of the Congress and to present recommen- 
dations as to its revision if necessary. 

The committee report sustained the present 
platform and recommended the adoption of cer- 
tain revisions in the legislative program of two 
years ago. It also recommended the endorse- 
ment of Amendment 11 on the ballot. These 
recommendations were all unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Managers. 

The platform and legislative actions are as 
follows: 


Educational Platform 


1. Education shall be the first business ef the 
state. 


2. Education shall be free to all from kinder- 
garten through college and equal educational 
opportunity shall be provided for all. 


3. Education shall receive state support with 
Constitutional guarantees, as well as county and 
district aid. 


4. Fees for higher education shall not be re- 
ferred back to county or district budgets. 


5. Standards of school education 
shall not be lowered to provide amplification of 
higher education. 

6. District education 
final control of their budgets. 

7. The State Board of Education and the 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be free from political control. 


common 


boards of shall have 


8. Protection and education of handicapped 
children shall be assured by the state. 


9. A state-wide program for the preservation 
of child health and healthful communities shall 
be maintained by the state. 


10. An adequate program of Adult Educa- 
tion, including Parent Education, shall be con- 
tinued. 


Legislative Program, based 
fundamental principles : 


The California Congress of 
Teachers is in favor of: 


on the foregoing 


Parents and 


*Home address 1501 Vine Street, San Diego. 
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1. Maintaining the present fixed charges for 
elementary and secondary education in the State 
Constitution. 


2. Of adequate state appropriations for junior 
college education; teacher retirement; migratory 
schools; orphan aid; tuberculosis subsidy. 


3. Of the present law which gives to local 


school boards the financial of school 
budgets. 


control 


4. Opposing the 
school funds. 


borrowing of perpetual 


5. Of the principle of teacher tenure, but 
recommends that legislation be enacted that will 
assure efficient teaching in every school district. 

6. Of maintaining adequate rural supervision. 

7. Of maintaining a state system of kinder- 
garten education which will provide facilities 
for children 4% to 6 years of age. 

8. Of maintaining the present law guarautee- 
ing the educational rights of children between 
the ages of 8 and 16. 

9. Of maintaining the present provision for 
continuation education. 

10. Of State Teachers Colleges as integral 
parts of the public school system. 

11. Of continuing the present provision for 
adult education including parent education. 

12. We urge that restoration be made where 
there has been a curtailment of curriculum in 


order that equal educational opportunity shall 
be available to all school districts. 


* * * 


“Our American Schools" Broadcasts 


“ UR American Schools” entered its fourth 

year of broadcasting to the American public 
over nation-wide networks this fall on Saturdays 
at 2:30 P. M., Pacific Standard Time. This pro- 
gram is directed by Dr. Florence Hale, radio 
chairman of the National Education Association, 
and is broadcast in co-operation with the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company. 


The program is sent out over a coast-to-coast 
network of stations through Stations WEAF, 
New York, and WRC, Washington. Many pro- 
grams, however, originate from the National 
Education Association headquarters building in 
Washington. The general theme is “Preparing 
Youth for the New World.’ 


The “Our American Schools” Orchestra, under 
the direction of Joseph Littau, is heard on the 
air each week playing a characteristic, youthful 
music signature entitled “Harvest Festival,”’ 
written by Irving Chenoweth, a product of our 
own American school system, The soloist on the 
program is Frederick Hufsmith, leading Ameri- 
can tenor, who will sing a repertoire of songs 
chosen from the finest song literature of Ameri- 
can composers. 
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Junior College Education in California 


Dr. Etmer H. STAFFELBACH 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Introduction 


HE rapid development and spread of 

junior colleges in this state is clear evi- 

dence of the vital interest the California 
public sustains in its educational institutions. 
So long as the democratic ideal remains upper- 
most in the public mind, this interest in public 
education must be, and will be, sustained. How- 
ever, public interest in educational institutions 
should be a critical interest. It should be 
grounded upon a thorough and intimate knowl- 
edge of such institutions, and of the social pur- 
poses which they serve. 


only a little more than 25 years old in this state. 
Its legal recognition dates back only to the year 
1907. And yet in this short time California has 


forged ahead of all other states in this important 
field. 


Junior college education, in actual practice, is 


At the present time there are 17 junior college 
districts in California. In addition, junior college 
departments are maintained in 17 high school 
and union high school districts. A total of 33,- 
515 young men and women are enrolled annually 
in our public junior colleges at a total annual 
current cost of approximately $3,200,000. 


In view of the above figures, it is only reason- 
able that the California public should be keenly 


alert to the junior college situation. In a time 


of financial pressure it is almost inevitable that 
the public should assume a questioning attitude 
with respect to that situation. 


Is the public junior college in keeping 
with our democratic social theory? 

Is the public jumor college a necessary 
unit in our American program of demo- 
cratic education? 

What social purposes does the public 
junior college attempt to serve? 

What are the methods and means em- 
ployed by the public junior college to serve 
such social purposes? 


Is the money going to the support of our 
public junior colleges effectively and effi- 
ciently spent; does society get value received 


for money spent upon public junior col- 
leges? 

What of the future of public junior col- 
lege education? 


These and other similar questions arise in the 
public mind concerning the junior college situa- 
tion. 


T is the purpose of this bulletin to tell in 

brief form the story of junior college educa- 
tion in California; the general social theory 
upon which our junior colleges are founded; the 
nature and scope of their activities, and their 
bearing upon current and future social problems. 

It is frankly admitted that the logic of this 
story is completely and entirely democratic. 
From the beginning, the assumption is main- 
tained that California society is essentially a 
democratic society; that equality of social and 
educational opportunity is an ideal to be striven 
for in fairness to all citizens 

If the time should come when this ideal of 
democracy and equality no longer commands 
respect; if the future should find us fixing our 
minds upon other than democratic purposes and 
means, as certain other nations have done and 
are now doing; then the logic of this story of 
junior college education will no longer hold 
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Junior College Education in California 


In the following pages are answered questions 
frequently asked about junior college education 


in California. These questions are grouped as 
follows: 


A. Questions concerning the history and 
growth of junior college education. 


B. Questions concerning the theory of junior 
college education. 


C. Questions concerning the costs of junior 
college education. 


D. Questions about the organization of junior 
college education. 


E. Questions about the functions, purposes, 
and activities of junior college education. 


F. Questions concerning the future of junior 
college education. 

The writer’s purpose has been to give accurate 
information by answering each question fairly. 
The statistics quoted are taken from the latest 
available reports. Answers to questions relating 
to the theory of the junior college have been 
gleaned from the writings of authorities in the 
junior college field, and from advices received 
from recognized leaders in junior college educa- 
tion in California. 

Shall our California public junior colleges be 
abolished? Shall they be retarded in growth and 
limited in function by a lack of sufficient sup- 
port? Or shall they be given adequate support 
to carry on their work of democratizing ad- 
vanced secondary education by making junior 
college education available to thousands of 
young men and women who otherwise would be 
denied training of any kind beyond that offered 
in the high school? 

These are questions of vital social importance. 
Their answers cannot be given by individuals 
with special interests to serve. They must be 
answered by the California public; and the 


answers should be given in the light of all the 
facts involved. 


A. History and Development of Junior 
College Education 


1. How old is the junior college movement? 


The junior college movement began in certain 
American colleges and universities. It was felt 
that the first two years of the American college 


course belonged in the high school rather than 
the college field. 


As early as 1895 a few eastern high schools 
began to offer post graduate courses covering 
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part of the work given in the first and second 
years of the colleges. The first actual junior 
colleges were private institutions. There were 
27 of these in existenc in 1900. 


2. When was the first public junior college 
founded? 


The first public junior college was founded at 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1902. Two others were founded 


by 1910. 


3. When did the junior college movement 
start in California? 


Dr. A. F. Lange, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of California, and Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, 
were probably the first two active leaders favor- 
ing the junior college movement in California. 
Their efforts led to the offering of post graduate 
work at a few California high schools. In 1907 
the California Legislature passed a law author- 
izing high schools to offer such post graduate 
courses. In 1910 a two-year post graduate 
course was added to the Fresno High School 
by the Board of Education of that city. 

Both President Jordan and Dean Lange 
warmly commended Fresno on this action. Dean 
Lange wrote: 

“Farsighted and progressive educators are 
agreed that the establishment of ‘junior colleges’ 
denotes a necessary development in the right 
direction. The state university has stood for the 
junior college plan for more than 15 years, and 
its policy is to further the establishment of 
junior colleges in every way possible. The city 
of Fresno is to be congratulated on being the 
first city in the state to establish a junior 
college.” 

During the period from 1910 to 1917 junior 
college departments were founded in more than 
a score of California high schools. Sixteen of 
these junior college departments still survived 


in 1917. 


The California Legislature of 1917 provided 
for the support of junior college departments on 
the same basis as for the support of high 
schools. During the next four years there was 
a net increase of two junior college departments 
in California. The enrollment in junior college 
departments had meanwhile grown to approxi- 
mately 1500 students. 


4. When was the first junior college district 
formed in California? 


The 1921 California Legislature passed a law 
which made possible the formation of junior col- 
lege districts. Prior to 1921, it will be remem- 
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bered, junior college work was offered only as 


post graduate work in certain high schools of 
the state. 


The first junior college district was formed at 
Modesto in 1921. 


5. What were the main provisions of the 
Junior College Law of 1921? 


Three kinds of junior college districts were 
made possible by the law of 1921: (1) A junior 
college district having the same boundaries as a 
then existing high school district; (2) A union 
junior college district composed of two or more 
adjoining high school districts; (3) A county 
junior college district composed of all the ter- 
ritory in a county not already included in a 
junior college district. 


An average daily high school attendance of 
400 students and an assessed valuation of $10,- 
000,000 or more were required before a junior 
college district could be formed. State aid to 
the extent of $2000 per junior college district, 
and $100 per student in average daily attendance 
was also provided for in the law. The approval 
of the State Board of Education was made 
necessary before a junior college district could 
be established. 


The 1921 junior college law provided that the 
governing board of a junior college or of a 
junior college department might contract with a 
state teachers college for the maintenance of 
junior college courses. This type of contract 
was instituted at six of the state teachers col- 
leges. In 1927 this part of the 1921 law was re- 
pealed. However, the junior college department 
of the Fresno High School is still conducted 
within the Fresno State Teachers College by a 
faculty paid by the high school district. At San 
Jose a junior college district has been formed. 
The San Jose Junior College is conducted within 
the San Jose State Teachers College by a 
faculty paid by the Junior College district. 


6. What was the effect of the Junior College 
Law of 1921 upon the growth of the junior col- 
lege movement? 


The law of 1921 was a progressive and, for 
the time, liberal law. The formation of the first 
junior college district at Modesto was quickly 
followed by the formation of other similar dis- 
tricts. At the present time there are 17 junior 
college districts in the state, enrolling 28,520 
students. In addition there are 23 junior college 
departments in 17 high school districts of the 
state, with a total enrollment of 4995 students. 
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7. How does the growth of junior colleges in 
California compare with junior college growth 
in other states? 


Junior college growth in California has been 
greater than in any other part of the Union. 
This is particularly true of enrollment and 
attendance figures. Of the 210 public junior 
colleges in the United States, 35 are in Califor- 
nia. In the year 1933 the total enrollment at 


public junior colleges in the United States was 
70,221 students, of whom 33,515, or almost one- 
half, were enrolled in California junior colleges. 


8. Where are the present junior colleges of 
California situated? 


The 17 junior college districts of California 
are situated as follows: 


Junior College 
Chaffey (Ontario) 
Compton 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Long Beach ... 

Los Angeles oe 
Marin (Kentfield) .... 
Modesto 

Pasadena .. 


County 
San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Orange 
...Los Angeles 
....Los Angeles 
.Los Angeles 
cacieienonies Marin 
Stanislaus 
Los Angeles 
Riverside Riverside 
Sacramento 7 a ..... sacramento 
San Bernardino Valley (San Bernardino).......... ; 
San Bernardino 
Santa Clara 
San Mateo 
coeele Orange 
Sonoma 
Yuba 


San Mateo ... 

Santa Ana ........ 

Santa Rosa ; 
Yuba County (Marysville) 


Junior college departments are organized in 
the following high school districts: 


Antelope Valley Joint Union (Lancaster)........... 
.....Los Angeles 
...Imperial 
Imperial 
Central Union 
Eastside 
Citrus Union (Azusa) Los Angeles 
POO haiiaiiccciccss 
Fresno 
Fresno Technical 
Kern County Union (Bakersfield) 
Lassen Union (Susanville) 


... Fresno 


Kern 

-sse-se--- Lassen 
Los Angeles 
Tulare 
....Fresno 
iinet Monterey 
...»an Benito 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 


Porterville Union 

Reedley Joint Union 

Salinas Union .......... 

San Benito County 

Santa Maria Union . 

Santa Monica 

Taft Union 

Ventura Union 
Ventura Union 
Ventura Union Evening 

Visalia Union 


(Hollister)... 


..Ventura 
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State institutions of higher learning are sit- 
uated as follows: 


University of California at Berkeley* 
University of California at Los Angeles* 
State Teachers Colleges: 

San Jose 

Humbolt (Arcata) 

Fresno 

Santa Barbara 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Chico 


On the accompanying map the placement of 
state higher educational institutions is indicated. 


It will be noted that the junior colleges tend 
to “spread” post-high-school education into 
areas of the state which are remote from the 
teachers colleges and the state universities. 


B. Theory of Junior College Education 


9. Why are junior colleges considered a 
necessary part of our public system of educa- 
tion? 


Two general reasons may be given in answer 
to this question. (1) The junior colleges are 
necessary in order to relieve the state universi- 
ties; and (2) junior colleges are needed to bring 
socially necessary advanced education nearer to 
the people of the state. 


10. In what ways do the state universities 
require relief? 


In the first place, the two state universities* 
could not possibly take care of all the young 
men and women who are now enrolled in the 
junior colleges of this state. They would be 
over-crowded beyond the possibility of adequate 
instruction. 


Secondly, it has come to be recognized that 
the first two years above the high school are 
essentially secondary rather than collegiate in 
character. That is to say, the junior college 
should be looked upon as an extension of the 
high lower 


rather than as a 


division of the university course. 


school course, 


The junior college thus is an institution in 
which the general life-training of the great body 
of citizens will be completed. This general life- 
training includes training for intelligent citizen- 
ship, and occupational training of types not re- 
quiring university education. 

*Note: The University of California, at Berke- 
ley, and the University of California, at Los An- 
geles, are administered as one institution. In 
this bulletin they are considered as separate 
universities, since they are, for purposes of 
attendance, separately situated. 
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Many junior college graduates will continue 
into the university for more advanced work, but 
such students are selected because of 
superior abilities. The universities are in 
way relieved of the problem of selection. 


their 
this 


11. In what ways is the junior college more 
democratic than the university? 


All higher educational institutions are to some 
degree aristocratic because the number of stu- 
dents they can take care of is relatively small 
This is particularly true of the universities, of 
which there are but two of a public nature in 
California. A great many of the students in 
attendance at the state universities come from 
the territory immediately surrounding the 
campus, and from near-by counties. For such 
students, attendance at the university is rela- 
tively cheap and relatively easy. 

Many young men and women residing at 
greater distances from the university find it im- 
possible to attend because of the necessity of 
living away from home, and because of the ex- 
pense involved. The junior college offers to 
such young men and women the opportunity for 
at least two years of advanced training. Many 
of them find it feasible to complete their train- 
ing later at a university. The junior college in 
this way helps to overcome the handicap of 
isolation and lack of financial ability. 


In still another way the junior college helps 
to equalize educational opportunities. The wuni- 
versity is primarily interested in young men and 
women of superior “academic” ability; students 
who seek education and training on the higher 
professional levels. It offers little of a vocational 
nature for young men and women whose abili- 
ties are better than the average, but whose 
interests and abilities are not in the direction of 
the professions. 

The junior college democratizes education by 
offering to such students many opportunities for 
training along trade, business, and semi-profes- 
sional lines 


12. Who should go to college? 


The answer to this question depends largely 
upon one’s social theory. In the past, two chief 
methods of selecting university students have 
been employed: 

(1) By class inheritance; those young men 
and women who belonged to families of the so 
called higher classes; and 

(2) By ability to pay tuition charges; those 
and whose parents were 
able to pay the fees required for attendance 
3oth of 


young men women 


these methods of selection are essen- 
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tially aristocratic, and are entirely out of place 
in a democratic society. 


American state universities and colleges have 
been made “free” on the assumption that every 
young man and woman would have an equal 
opportunity to attend. We now know that this 
is not strictly true because of the handicap of 
distance and the economic difficulties confront- 
ing many who would like to attend. However, 
the theory of free higher education has been 
established in American social thought because 
the American people have come to realize that 
the “brains” young men and women have do not 
depend upon how much money their parents 
happen to have. 


Nor does mental ability of children depend 
upon the social status of parents. A great many 
of the world’s greatest geniuses have come 
from families of the farming and laboring 
classes. 

Apparently the only democratic method of 
selecting young men and women to go to col- 
lege and university is on the basis of their 
abilities to profit by such attendance. Such a 
basis of selection is fair to the individual, since 
it affords to each citizen the opportunity to 
develop and make use of his own natural abili- 
ties. It is also socially wise, since it guarantees 
that the talent and genius of the race will not 


be wasted because of a lack of development and 
training. 


13. Are not too many people already going 
to college? 


Recent figures for California show that about 
one pupil out of every seven entering the ele- 
mentary school later enters junior college or 
college; approximately one out of every five 
eighth-grade graduates enters college or junior 
college; and about two out of every five high 
school graduates in California enter college or 
junior college. 


It is sometimes pointed out that we have a 
great deal of unemployment in this country, and 
that many of the unemployed are educated and 
trained men and women. The question is 
asked: What is the use of educating people 
when there are no jobs for them to fill? 


The fallacy of this attitude is apparent on the 
very face of it. Unemployment is today prob- 
ably the greatest source of danger to our Ameri- 
can institutions. If we must have millions of 
unemployed, it is far safer for American institu- 
tions for the unemployed to be well educated, 
so that they will not be easily led into violent 


and extreme practices. It is the ignorant, not 
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the educated, who destroy social institutions and 
institute social methods of crime and violence. 

America, because of our program of public 
education, has, in spite of the unemployment 
situation, been relatively free from violence. But 
our American institutions would be far safer if 
every one of our millions of unemployed were a 
junior college—or college—graduate. Our social 
problems will not be solved on the basis of 
ignorance and violence. 


President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has said concerning this matter: “I look 
upon the spread of the junior college movement 
as one of the best pieces of insurance that our 
democracy has toward maintaining our form oi 
a republic.” 


At present there are probably more than ten 
million men and women out of employment in 
this country. Several hundred thousand of them 
are to be found here in California. Among these 
unemployed citizens are thousands of graduates 
recently out of high school, anxious for jobs 
which do not exist. The junior college offers 
them the option between education and idleness. 
Society cannot afford to withdraw this option 
for wholesome environment and constructive 
education. 


President Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, in a recent address before the National 
Education Association, declared: “Whether we 
like it or not, we must accommodate the young 
people of the country up to their 18th or 20th 
year. Industry will not absorb them earlier.” 


C. Junior College Support 


14. What is the annual cost of junior college 
education in California? 


The expenditures in the 17 junior college dis- 
tricts of California during the year 1932-1933 
were as follows: 


Total current expenditures 
Total capital outlays. 


$3,227,345 
471,003 


Total expenditures $3,798,348 


15. What is the average annual cost per 
junior college student? 


The average cost per junior college student in 
average daily attendance in the 17 California 
junior college districts in the year 1932-1933 was 
as follows: 

Current expenditures $171 
Capital outlays .. . a 





Total expenditures $201 
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16. How do the costs per student in junior 
college compare with costs per student in the 
university? 


Accurate figures concerning the costs per stu- 
dent in the two lower years of the university do 
not exist. However, the costs per student in the 
junior colleges are very much lower than the 
costs per student in the university. 


The costs to the student are very much lower 
as a general thing in the junior college, for the 
reason that in a great majority of cases the 
junior college students can live at home. The 
costs involved in living away from home have 
annually prevented thousands of high school 
graduates from entering our state higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 


17. Who pays the costs of supporting Cali- 
fornia junior colleges? 


The junior college law of 1921 provided that 
money should be appropriated from the state’s 
income from federal oil and mineral-bearing 
lands to pay $2000 per junior college district, 
and $100 per student in average daily atten- 
dance. The rest of the support of the junior col- 
leges was to be made up by local taxation. 


Until the year 1930 the state’s income from 
the federal mineral-bearing lands was sufficient 
to meet the requirement written in the junior 
college law of 1921. Since 1930, owing largely 
to increases in attendance in the junior colleges, 
the state’s income from this source has been less 
than enough to pay the junior college districts 
the amounts called for under the law of 1921. 
This has in part been made up by legislative 
appropriations from the state general fund. 


For the year 1930-1931 the state was deficient 
in its apportionment to the junior colleges by 
$253,355. The deficit in the state’s apportion- 
ment for the year 1932-1933 amounted to $201,- 
178, and for the year 1933-1934 the deficit came 
to $272,062. This deficit had to be made up by 
local taxation in the junior college districts. 


For the year 1932-1933 the state furnished 
approximately one-third of the receipts of junior 
college districts; county taxes made up approxi- 
mately 21%; and the other 46% was made up 
almost entirely by means of district taxes. 


18. Who pays the costs of the state univer- 
sity and the state teachers colleges? 


The state pays the entire cost of supporting 
the state universities and the 
colleges, except relatively small 


state teachers 
amounts re- 


ceived as gifts and income from endowments. 
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19. What percentage of the financial support 
of the junior colleges should the state furnish? 


Authorities differ in their opinions on this 
question. The state pays the entire cost of the 
two lower years in the state universities and the 
state teachers colleges. The theory of the junior 
college law of 1921 was that the state should 
pay approximately 40% of the costs of junior 
college districts. Strong argument exist for 
making the state responsible for a much larger 
percentage of the junior college costs than it 
now bears. It is probably not unreasonable to 
say that the state should pay 75% of the total 
current cost of the junior colleges. 


20. Are the Junior College Districts equally 
able to support their junior colleges? 

No. are very great inequalities in 
financial ability among the junior college dis 
tricts, and therefore wide differences in junior 
college tax rates. This is a strong argument for 
more state aid. 


There 


The estimated true valuation 
per junior college student in average daily atten 
dance varied in 1933, from $134,147, in 
junior college district, to $923,642 in 
The tax rate varied from less than % 
cents per $100 of true valuation. 


one 
another 
cent to 9 


21. Should junior college students be re- 
quired to pay tuition fees? 


tuition fees for junior 
attendance would be socially unwise, and at the 
same time unfair to the students. 


To charge college 
small 
tuition fees would prevent many students from 
attending, 


Even 


and thus deprive them of educa- 
tional opportunities which are their right as 
citizens of a democratic state and nation. 

To charge such fees would be to violate prin 
ciples of free democratic education long estab 
lished in this state. It 


“throwback” to an 


constitute a 
aristocratic 


would 
outworn social 


practice. 


D. The Organization of Junior 
College Education 


22. How may a junior college district be 
organized? 

The junior college law of 1921 provided that 
if 500 voters residing within a proposed junior 
college district petitioned for the organization 
of a junior college, an election for that purpose 
should be called, provided the average daily high 
school attendance during the preceding year 
was 400 or more, and provided further that the 
assessed valuation of the proposed district was 
at least $10,000,000. The 1921 law also required 
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the approval of the State Board of Education 
before the junior college district could be organ- 
ized. 

In 1929 the state legislature raised the 
assessed valuation requirement to $25,000,000, 
and made the approval of the State Department 
of Finance necessary as well as that of the State 
Board of Education before a junior college dis- 
trict could be organized. 


23. Who may attend a public junior college? 

Any graduate of a high school, and any per- 
son over 18 years of age recommended by the 
principal of the junior college, may be admitted 
to a public junior college in California. 


24. Under what conditions may a junior col- 
lege district be suspended? 


If the average daily attendance of the junior 
college district falls below 200 students (after 
the second year) the district may be suspended. 

The junior college department of a high 
school district can be suspended at any time by 
a vote of the board of trustees of the high school 
district. 


25. Under what conditions may a junior col- 
lege department be organized in a high school 
district? 

If the assessed valuation of a high school dis- 
trict is $3,000,000 or more, the board of trustees 
of the high school district may organize a junior 
college department in connection with the high 
school. There are no other requirements. 


26. How is the junior college department of 
a high school supported? 


On the same basis as the high school. The 
state pays approximately $90 per student in 
average daily attendance, and the rest is made 
up by local taxation. 


27. What qualifications are required of junior 
college teachers? 


In California public junior colleges and junior 
college departments the requirements for teach- 
ers set by law are the same as those set for high 
school teachers. At present this amounts to ap- 
proximately five years of college and university 
training. In actual practice junior college teach- 
ers as a group far exceed these minimum legal 
requirements. 

As a body the junior college teachers of Cali- 
fornia exceed, both in training and experience, 
the teaching faculties of many of the better 
colleges of the country. During the year 1932- 
1933, 96% of the public junior college teachers 
in this state had bachelors or higher degrees, 
and 68% had masters or higher degrees. 
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28. Are junior college students ever required 
to pay tuition fees? 

Students from outside the State of California 
may be required to pay tuition fees. 

Students residing in a county in which there 
is no junior college may attend a junior college 
in another county; the home county of the stu- 
dent in this case pays the fees required for his 
tuition. 


29. What is the average salary of junior col- 
lege teachers? 


In 1932-1933 the average annual salary of full- 
time junior college teachers in California junior 
college districts was $2592. This is less than 
$100 more than the average annual salary of 
full-time high school teachers in this state. 


30. How many teachers are employed in 
California public junior colleges? 

In the year 1932-1933 there were 860 full- 
time and part-time teachers employed in the 
junior college districts of this state. Of these, 
528 were men and 332 were women. The ratio 
of men to women teachers was thus about 5 to 
3. In the public high schools of California the 
ratio of men to women teachers is approximately 
5 men to 8 women. 


E. Purposes and Activities of Junior 
College Education 


31. How long is the junior college course of 
study? 

Two years. For graduation from the junior 
college the satisfactory completion of sixty 
semester hours of work is required. The courses 
of study in all junior colleges must be approved 
by the State Board of Education. 


32. What courses of study are offered in 
California junior colleges? 

The state law provides liberally for junior 
college courses of study, as follows: 


“Junior colleges may provide courses of tn- 
struction designed to prepare for higher institu- 
tions of learning; courses of instruction designed 
to prepare persons for agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, home making, and other vocations; 
and such courses of instruction as may be deemed 
necessary to provide for the civic and liberal edu- 
cation of the citizens of the community.” 


33. In what ways do the junior colleges pre- 
pare students for higher institutions of learning? 
By offering to students a two-years course of 
study equivalent to that of the first two years of 
work at the state university. When junior col- 
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lege students have completed this course of 
study, they are eligible for admission to the 
third (junior) year at the state universities or at 
the state teachers colleges. 


34. Why should the junior colleges offer 
courses which are already being given at the 
state universities and at the state teachers col- 
leges? 


There are several reasons for this: 


1. The lower divisions of the state universi- 
ties and the state teachers colleges could not 
take care of the great numbers of students now 
attending the junior colleges. This is not a con- 
dition which exists only in California. Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell* reports a study recently of 20 out- 
standing American colleges which revealed that 
only 50% of the qualified students who applied 
could be admitted because of crowded condi- 
tions in the universities. 


2. The great majority of junior college stu- 


dents can live at home, whereas to attend the 
university they could not do this. Home influ- 
ence is thus extended two years longer in the 
lives of these young men and women. 


3. Junior college education is much less ex- 


pensive to the students. Thousands of young 


men and women are now attending California 


junior colleges who could not afford to live 
away from home for the purpose of attending a 
college or university. 


35. Does the junior college prepare its stu- 
dents as well as they would be prepared in the 
lower division of a university? 


Yes. In many cases, because of the fact that 
junior college students live at home where there 
are fewer distractions, better work is done in 
the junior college than would be done in the 
university. 


Many studies have been made to clear up this 
question. Professor Walter Crosby Eells of 
Stanford University, after a very careful inves- 
tigation at Stanford, reported findings which 
showed the average scholarship of students who 
had transferred from junior colleges to be some- 
what higher than the average of students who 
had done their lower division work at Stanford. 


Comparisons made at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at the University of California at Los 
Angeles indicate that students transferring from 
junior colleges compare favorably in scholarship 


*See Bulletin 35, N. E 
School Principals. 
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with those who did their lower division work in 
those institutions. 


The following quotation is from the report 
of a careful study of this matter at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 


“Although transferring students are some- 
times looked upon as undesirable academic ma- 
terial, it is now clear that at the University of 
Chicago such students on the whole have per- 
formed very creditably in comparison with the 
students who entered this institution as fresh- 
men. Junior college graduates do notably better 
than students transferring from four-year col- 
leges and universities. .. .”’** 


The Chicago report makes clear a very sig- 
nificant fact, namely, that students with low 
high school grades who first entered a junior 
college and who then entered the University of 
Chicago succeeded in passing and graduating in 
far larger numbers than did students with 
similar high school records who transferred 
from other types of colleges or who enrolled at 
Chicago as freshmen. It was found, too, that 
students from public junior colleges substan- 
tially excelled students 
colleges. 


from private junior 


36. What percentage of junior college grad- 
uates later enroll at higher institutions of learn- 
ing? 

Exact figures are not available to answer this 
question. A study made by Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell shows that slightly more than 50% of all 


junior college graduates enroll at higher institu- 
tions. 


37. From what population groups are junior 
college students drawn? 


Dr. H. Dewey Anderson of Stanford Univer- 
sity has made a careful study of 8330 junior 
college students in 47 junior colleges, for the 
most part in California. His purpose was to 
discover the occupational “level” of the fathers 
of junior college students. He found that 63.6% 
of the fathers were proprietors of business or 
manufacturing plants, professional men, work- 
ing in managerial capacities, engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, or operating agricultural enter- 
prises. Only 24% came from so-called “labor- 
ing classes.” 

Dr. Anderson makes this comment: “While 
all types of higher schools are largely aristo- 
cratic in the composition of their student bodies, 
the public junior college is the most democratic 


**University of Chicago 
26-27. 


Survey, Vol. V, pp. 
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of all and has the most valid claim to the title 
of “people’s college.” 


38. Why are junior college courses along 
vocational lines desirable or necessary? 


Fifty per cent or more of junior college stu- 
dents leave school during or at the end of their 
junior college course. In life they face the prob- 
lem of making a living for themselves, and con- 
tributing to the economic welfare of society. It 
is a matter of sound social wisdom to offer 
these young people opportunities to improve 
their capacities for economic production. 


39. Why do not all of the junior college grad- 
uates go to higher institutions of learning? 


There are various reasons for this. Many 
students do not have natural abilities of the 
kind necessary to succeed on the higher aca- 
demic levels. Others, who are not interested in 
such advanced types of training, find that they 
can complete in the junior college their training 
for the work they wish to follow. Others find 
themselves financially unable to continue their 
training. 


40. What becomes of the 50% or more of 
junior college students who do not go on to 
higher institutions? 


It is the purpose of junior college education 
to help such students to find occupations in 
which they can succeed, and to give them train- 
ing necessary to success along the chosen lines. 


41. How are junior college students aided in 
their selection of vocational preparation? 


In the junior college are found young men 
and women of widely differing interests, talents, 
and abilities. One of the most perplexing social 
problems junior college education is attempting 
to solve is that of helping each of these students 
to find the life work which he is best able to do. 


Vocational guidance is as yet in its infancy. 
California junior colleges are assuming leader- 
ship in this work. The interests, aptitudes, and 
special talents of individual students are being 
studied. Students are helped to study them- 
selves, and permitted to try out different types 
of work under guidance and instruction. 


Failure in one line may be the means of 
discovering the way to success in some other 
line. The ideal and purpose of the junior college 
is to help each student find the life work he is 
best able to do, and through which as a vocation 
he can find satisfaction and happiness. 
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42. What courses are offered in the agricul- 
tural fields? 


Agricultural courses are usually to some de- 
gree adapted to the local agricultural situation. 
Such courses as the following are found in the 
curricula of junior colleges of the rural areas of 
the state: 


Agronomy, Agricultural Economics, Dairy In- 
dustry, Forage and Related Crops, Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Gardening, Plant and Animal Breeding, 
Economic Rural 
Sociology. 


Entomology, Horttculture, 


The purpose of junior college courses in agri- 
cultural fields is not only to improve production 
through the introduction of more scientific 
methods, but also to introduce modern methods 
of management, including marketing and buy- 
ing, and thus to improve the general economic 
and social status of rural California. 


43. In what other vocational fields can the 
junior college student receive training for occu- 
pational life? 


There are rich opportunities for vocational 
training along technical and semi-professional 
lines. This type of offering is being constantly 
improved in California junior colleges. Two- 
year courses in the following fields are com- 
monly offered: 


Agriculture, Accounting, Art, Banking, Busi- 
ness, ~Civic Health (for doctor’s and dentist’s 
assistants), Electrical Engineering, Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Music, Journalism and Publica- 
tions, Recreational Leadership, Secretarial and 
Stenographic, Radio Engineering, Training for 
Peace Officers (offered for young men and 
women who wish to prepare to enter police serv- 
ice in cities, or for positions in the federal, state, 
or county constabularies), Nursing, and Home 
Making. 


The foregoing list does not include all of the 
opportunities for occupational training. In 
theory, and to a considerable extent in practice, 
the junior college adjusts its curriculum to the 
occupational needs of the individual student. 


44. Does junior college education provide for 
general citizenship training? 


Emphatically yes! It is recognized fully that 
good citizens need to know how to live, in addi- 
tion to knowing how to make a living. General 
cultural and civic training is required of all 
junior college students in order that they may 
live lives which will be more wholesome per- 
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sonally and more constructive socially. In Cali- 
fornia junior colleges social and civic training is 
being given, in continuation of similar training 
in elementary and high school courses, which 
will serve to stabilize American institutions and 
perpetuate the Republic. 


Such courses may be grouped roughly as: 
(1) Education to improve and enrich the per- 
sonal life, and 


(2) Education to improve group life and in- 
sure social solidarity. 
courses are typical: 


The following types of 


Education to improve and enrich the per- 
sonal life: 

Art and its appreciation 

Music and its appreciation 
English 
Literature 
History 
Philosophy 
Foreign languages 
Science 
Physical education and health 
Recreational activities 
Home making 
Dramatics 


Education to improve group life, and to in- 
sure social solidarity: 
American history 
American institutions 
Economics 
Sociology 
Psychology 
Physical education and health 
Recreation 
Civic health 
Political 


Home making 


science 


Science 

Principals of law 
onglish. 

American literature 


California history 


It will be seen that these two lists are by no 
means mutually exclusive. 
nized more and more that the life that is per- 
sonally good must be socially good. 


It is being recog- 


The first consideration of the junior college is 
to educate and train the intelligence of each 
generation of young men and women to meet 
both personal and social situations honestly, 
fearlessly, and with courteous consideration for 
their fellow human beings, and to respect and 


cherish the basic principles of American democ- 
racy. 
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F. What of the Future of Junior 
College Education? 


Junior college education in California has ex- 
perienced a remarkable growth during the short 
time it has been in existence. In the year 1917- 
1918 a total of 1561 students were enrolled in 
post graduate courses in California high schools 
During the year 1921-1922 the first two junior 
college districts were organized with a com- 
bined enrollment of 246 students. 


By 1932-1933 the enrollment in high school 
district junior college departments had increased 
to 4995 students. Meanwhile 17 junior college 
districts had been organized, enrolling 28,520 
students. Thus junior college enrollment in- 
creased 2047% during the 16-year period. 


Such a growth in significance of an advanced 
public educational institution could occur only 
in the United States, and here only in the most 
progressive of states. There can be but one 
explanation of this phenomenal development in 
advanced secondary education. 
California have 
challenge 


The people of 
courageously accepted 
to democratic institutions thrown 
down before them by the agencies of reaction. 


the 


The agencies of political and social reaction 
are at work in all civilized lands. They have 
succeeded, at least temporarily, in Germany and 
Italy. And where they have succeeded, they 
have brought about the curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities, particularly on the second- 
ary and higher levels. 


In Germany, even before the recent reaction, 
secondary and higher education were never on a 
democratic basis to the extent found in this 
country. Since the ascendency of the “Nazis,” 
however, education on the higher levels 
been made a distinctly class affair. 
at higher 


has 
Enrollment 
institutions has been reduced to 
something like 20% of what it was a few years 
ago. 

The reasons for this are frankly admitted by 
German authorities. An official in a great Ger- 
man university recently explained to the writer 
that there is “no sense in training hordes of 
young men and women for positions which exist 
in limited numbers.” The writer inquired, “But 
if all the young men and women of talent and 
intelligence in Germany were given this ad- 
vanced training, would they not constitute a 
better and safer approach to democratic political 
and social organization for the future?” The 
official replied by a lift of his eyebrows and the 
frank statement, “Germany is not particularly 
interested in democracy just at present.” 
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The difference between the situation in re- 
actionary Germany and in California is due to a 
fundamental difference in social and political 
theory. The faith of the people of California lies 
in their belief in themselves. Their hope for the 
future is supported by their belief that they can 
learn the methods and means of social success. 
The German people have not this faith. They 
have, for the present at least, accepted defeat. 
They are in social retreat. They have given up 
ground won at the expense of struggle and suf- 
fering; ground that some day will have to be 
won again. 


The Faith of the People 


In California the future of junior college edu- 
cation will depend upon the survival of the faith 
of the citizens in themselves. If that faith sur- 
vives increasing numbers of young men and 
women of intelligence and promise will come to 
the junior college. Junior college education will 
continue to develop better citizens and leaders 
for a better social future. 


But the future of the junior college, like the 
future of democracy, is by no means secure. 
Economic adversity does strange things to peo- 
ple. It can transform the kind father of a happy 
family into an irascible and bitter tyrant. It can 
separate a generous and peaceful people into 
opposing ranks of radicals and reactionaries. It 
can rob a people of their faith, and abolish their 
social principles and ideals. 

Human history shows that economic adver- 
sity has been a most active social agency: first 
as a tool of reaction, and then as an instrument 
of social upheaval and revolution. It is true that 
in the United States—particularly in California 
—we have experienced no real economic adver- 
sity. Our difficulties are financial, not basically 
economic in character. Nevertheless, the 
symptoms are similar, and to the great body of 
the people the two may appear to be the same. 


Reaction and revolution breed unutterable hu- 
man woes. Human progress is not made by 
taking backward steps. Human problems are 
solved by intelligence, not by violence. The wel- 
fare of American democracy rests upon the 
trained intelligence of American citizens. Our 
faith in education is one with our faith in our- 
selves. Upon that faith public junior college 
education in California must stand. 


* * * 


Mr. R. S. Tipton, principal of Scledad Union 
Grammar School, reports that his teaching staff 
is enrolled 100% in California Teachers Associa- 
tion and N. E. A. for 1935. Mr. Tipton is president 
of Monterey County Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation. Congratulations to Soledad! 


Student-Loan Funds 


E. B. Moore, President, National Student Loans 
Corporation, San Francisco 


ARGER funds to be loaned as a revolving 
loan fund to worthy students who want to 
attend college or university, but are unable to 
do so for the lack of a hundred dollars or so to 
supplement their personal efforts, would fill a 
great need at the present time. 


It would be helping the student to help him- 
self. No ambitious young person should be shut 
out of the possibility of completing a college 
course for lack of a small sum. 


The need of a change in the way of thinking 
of some of us along this line is shown by the 
frequent news stories of large gifts of wealthy 
persons to establish this or that sort of a 
memorial for themselves. No memorial could 
be more enduring nor reflect greater honor tha 
that one that would thus help the young life of 
America—its citizens of tomorrow. 


To increase interest in such a change in giving 
is the purpose of a non-profit movement started 
in California early in 1934. It is called the 
National Student Loans Corporation, and the 
intent is declared to be to make its helpfulness 
as broad as its name. 


Education in Czechoslovakia 


A review by E-mer H. Starrecsacu, Director of 
Research, California Teachers Association 


European Policies of Financing Public Educational! 
Institutions II. Czechoslovakia, by Fletcher Harper Swift, 
University of California Press, Price $1.00. 


HIS Monograph is No. 2 in a series of papers 

on European policies of financing education 
published by the School of Education, University 
of California. This follows Monograph No. 1 
which deals with the same subiect in France. 
Students of educational finance and laymen in- 
terested in comparative education will find this 
volume both helpful and interesting. 


The entire educational program of Czechoslo- 
vakia including kindergartens, primary schools, 
continuation schools, technical and vocational 
schools, secondary schools, adult education, and 
institutions of higher learning, is described. The 
national policy in financing the various types of 
schools is set forth in the author's unusually 
clear style. 


Dr. Swift has received world-wide recognition 
as a leader in the field of school finance. Those 
interested in school administration, particularly 
in the field of educational support, will want to 
read this latest volume by this eminent authority. 
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What's Wrong with Secondary 
School Athletics ? 


NarHan G. Totman, Physical Director, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 


F athletics have any value this value should 

be given to all. Anything less than this is 

not democratic. All that our schools have 
to offer, of value is for “all the children of all 
the people.” The athletic program which offers 
its advantages to all the students, in the most 
efficient manner, is the one we must evolve. 


Winning Over-emphasized 


In America, in general, we worship the “God 
of winning.” This has led us into many evil 
practices, which in turn has led to the over- 
emphasis of interscholastic athletics and atten- 
dant false values. This is often ruinous to the 
development of higher moral values which 
should be one of the important outcomes of 
competitive athletics. 

It is still an all-too-common practice for 
coaches to teach their boys unfair and dishonest 
tactics in order to win. The higher moral stand- 
ards are too often swallowed up by the “win at 
all costs” urge. So long as we over-emphasize 
the importance of winning (hire coaches to 
win), just so long will these degrading practices 
continue. 7 

It is time we began to see things in their true 
values. Is winning more important than losing? 
Certainly not, losing is fully as valuable in de- 
veloping a normal, well-rounded character. The 
desire to win comes from a perfectly normal 
instinct. This desire is one of the things which 
makes games enjoyable. If the “other side” were 
passive, the “kick” of the game would be gone. 
But we must not allow this normal desire to be 
perverted, to be thought the only thing worth 
attaining. 

To get the proper inherent values out of a 
thing the chances of success and failure must be 
balanced. This balance success and 
failure develops a personality that can see both 
sides of a question. I think we will all agree that 
that in our modern schools we have over-em- 
phasized success (winning). 


between 


The proper conception of values is well put in 
the following well-worn but excellent quotation: 

“When the One Great Scorer comes to write 
against your name, He writes not that you won 
or lost but how you played the game.” 


Sportsmanship Ideals 


How you play the game is the “thing,” not 
the winning. 

From a recent journal I quote the following: 

“There is nothing more constructive upon the 
lives of growing boys than the influence of a 
splendid athletic coach. There is nothing more 
malicious than the influence of one whose sole 
ambition is to win games, even though victory 
may mean an entire sacrifice in ideals of fair 
play and sportsmanship... . 


“Two years ago I witnessed a football game 
in which a certain team was playing. The team 
displayed a ferocity characteristic of the jungle 
beast. There was under - cover slugging, knee- 
ing, and other evidences that the man in charge 
would stop at nothing in order to win. I was 
morally certain that the lives of the young peo- 
ple in this town were none too clean and I 
classified it as a community in which I would 
hate to live and raise my own children. 
Recently I saw this same team in action. It was 
losing a hard-fought game, but every time an 
opponent was knocked down he was promptly 
set upon his feet. The general spirit of good 
sportsmanship was splendid. There had been a 
change in athletic coaches. I changed my mind 
about not wanting to live in that city.” 


per ersnsiin more than any other school 
activity follows the philosophy of John 
Dewey, learning by doing, but any athletic pro- 
gram which does not idealize the spirit of fair 
play and good sportsmanship should be thrown 
into the discard. 


The writer once knew a coach in the Middle 
West who was a fine fellow in most ways but 
he could not lose gracefully. He was young and 
full of vitality, so he played much with the boys 
but he would quarrel and dispute over every 
little point. Even in the trivial games for pure 
fun, he would take unfair advantage so as not to 
suffer the stigma of defeat. 

Soon that same spirit was reflected in all that 
school’s athletics. ‘Win 
to be their slogan. Imagine paying a man of 


at all costs,” seemed 


that type to drag our children into the muck! 
This man was the product of a university which 
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places “who wins the game” over and above 
“how the game is played.” It gets its advertise- 
ment from winning athletic teams. Its scholar- 
ship standing is not high. 

Are we, in America, often guilty of hiring 
such men? If pressure was removed from win- 
ning, and men were employed to build char- 
acter, there would be more joy in games and 
nobler citizens would be the result. 


Coaches are often paid out of all proportion 
to their importance. Often he receives as much 
or more that the principal or president. Is his 
job more important? Then why this distortion 
of educational values? Admittedly his oppor- 
tunity for influence, because of his direct con- 
tact with the lives of pupils is next to that of 
the principal, but he should be paid on a par 
with other teachers of like training and experi- 
ence. And his influence should be spread equally 
over all. 


We can learn much from the practices of 
England in athletics. According to a recent re- 
port, they have no paid athletic coaches, with 
the exception of one or two newer colleges 
(who seem to be aping American practice). One 
of the regular teachers is usually present to 
see that proper sporting ideals are maintained, 
but the boys manage and coach themselves. 
Often a former player assists them gratis be- 
cause of his love of sport. Practically everyone 
takes part. 

A certain principal (headmaster) was asked 
if all boys were required to participate in sports. 
His answer was “No.” He was then asked if 
any “cut” sports. He replied, “They'd better 
not,” implying, that while not required, every- 
one was expected to take part in athletics. 

In general the English play more for pure 
fun and joy and are better sportsmen than are 
we. This is true of their interscholastic con- 
tests. There is not the tension there is in 
American athletics. If they give a “good ac- 
count” of themselves they seem happy and sat- 
isfied even if they lose. 

Participation in athletics offers great oppor- 
tunities for good sportsmanship (citizenship) 
training. No other school activity has its ad- 
vantages. Here we have the natural environ- 
ment. The student is not stilted. We see him 
as he really is and may strengthen his weak- 
nesses. Here is a rich and fertile field in which 
to build those finer social traits: self-control, 
courtesy, honesty, fairness, co-operation, stick- 
to-it-iveness, courage and clean language. 

These fine advantages should be open to all, 
not only to the few athletically powerful. He 
who plays the game to the best of his ability, 
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courteously, cleanly, and with courage, wins 
even when he loses. We were not made to win 


games, games were made to win us—to a better 
life. 


THLETICS make for honesty, a boy who 

cheats soon becomes an outcast. They 
also make for democracy, for in athletic contests 
social position counts for nothing. 


Superintendent Givens of Oakland says: “To 
learn to accept defeat without anger and with- 
out dejection is important. To learn to win 
with modesty is equally important. The pro- 
gram of health and physical education of our 
schools and playgrounds is important in char- 
acter-building as well as in sound body-building.” 


The writer wonders if the conditions present 
in contests before large crowds with its pres- 
sure on winning, is wholesome. Is not the 
pressure often too great for many of our young 
boys to stand up under? We see many boys 
after such games shed bitter tears. And think 
of those whose self-control will not permit them 
to “break down.” Probably they suffer greater 
agony. 

Think also of the sleepless nights before and 
after these contests, the- dejected and unhappy 
days. They are ashamed to meet their fellows 
who expected them to win. The writer speaks 
from experience. Probably, many unsensitive 
do not sense these things. And administrators 
hope and expect this pressure and tension will 
help establish friendly and understanding rela- 
tionships between schools! It works just the 
opposite, generally. 

Do Boys Overdo? 

Boys often overstrain and injure vital organs 
in their keen desire to “make” the team or win 
the game. Secondary school teams are made up 
in large part from rapidly developing adolescent 
boys, who should be carefully guarded against 
overdoing. ’Tis never good for persons of any 
age to play to exhaustion: 

Dr. Hedger, M. D., of the McCormick 
Foundation of Chicago, the eminent authority 
on childhood and adolescence, says: “The plac- 
ing of adolescent boys into athletic competition 
is an enormous waste of health and potential 
manhood. Play is good for such boys but they 
should never be placed upon school teams. 
When we fully understand adolescence, I think 
we will curtail rather than push adolescent 
activity.” A moderate amount of exercise spread 
evenly over a long healthful life is better than 
an gverdose spent on a short one. 

Even in Oakland where athletic conditions 
are, comparatively, very good, the writer’s son, 
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who was barely 16 and who had just reached 
six feet in height and was still growing quite 
rapidly, was placed in the 4404yard run for his 
high school. This boy will be fortunate indeed 
if evil does not result. Yet in Oakland winning 
is not emphasized by the administrators. But 
where coaches are paid for this work they will 
seek advertisement through winning teams. 
Then there is individual rivalry between coaches 
and individual standards. Students should do 
their own coaching. With a “master” teacher 
present to develop character and protect health. 


Lawson Robertson, trainer and track coach, 
and American Olympic teams, has the follow- 
ing to Say: 

“No boy under 19 years of age should be per- 
mitted to play football in competition with other 
schools or to run his heart out trying to win 
track honors for his school. They should play 
at these games in the spirit of fun, being careful 
to not overdo. This would mean the building of 
better health, instead of wrecking it in the gain- 
ing of athletic glory. The motto should be bet- 
ter men rather than better athletes.” 


Mr. Robertson thinks that there should be no 
school football or track teams before the fourth 
year of high school. 

In the opinion of the writer football, as now 
played, has no place in a forward-looking high 
school. Track and field events under proper 
supervision will not be harmful if runs longer 
than 220 yards are discarded. There seems only 
harmful results can be gained from running 
races against competition above 220 yards. And 
those who run 220 yards should be quite mature 
and be gradually “worked up” to that distance. 
To safeguard health, junior high school races 
should never exceed 75 yards. Other games 
should have very short periods with frequent 
rests. 

Let us build carefully, strength and vitality 
for all, so that when school days are over they 
will have something left with which to live long 
and joyously. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Who is to blame for these wrong conditions 
and distorted values in athletics? The public, 
the community, seems to be the one most at 
fault. Generally it seems to be a few influential 
athletic-minded alumni with distorted views on 
the way to advertise our Alma Mater. 

In any case the newspapers with their im- 
moderate desire for spectacular news, keep the 
people, especially the young, from seeing any- 
thing else but these distorted values. The pub- 
lic’s desire for amusement, for the spectacular, 
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for the unusual, has great influence. The “pull” 
of a football game is very similar to that of the 
old Roman gladiatorial combats. 

The coach cannot be blamed, for he is ex- 
pected to win games to hold his “job.” There- 
fore he is forced to use methods that his better 
judgment condemns, and that he would not 
otherwise pursue. He has to meet like tactics 
from other coaches. 


Y and large educational leaders see the 

danger, the menace to the development of 
good citizenship. The superintendents’ hands 
are tied by boards of education who in turn are 
controlled by public opinion. Often superinten- 
dents are not enlightened as to what to do. 
They recognize evil but do not know what to 
offer in its place. 


What Is to Be Done About It? 


Something can and is being done. But we 
need more leaders in large city systems to 
point the way. Must superintendents and boards 
of education adhere to the wishes and demands 
of a part of the community whether they are 
educationally sound or not? 

The remedy seems to be in the development 
and proper administration of a worthy intra- 
mural program with interscholastic athletics (for 
the few) relegated to the background, receiving 
a very minor place as an outgrowth of the in- 
tramural. We must ask the newspapers to not 
advertise the results of interschool contests. 

We in America have developed a grand, spec- 
tacular, over-emphasized, practically valueless 
(to the masses) program of interschool ath- 
letics, which has caused the neglect of the far 
more worthy program of physical education 
with its ideals and aims. But what else could be 
expected with thought and emphasis directed on 
“how to win.” 

What few interschool contests are held should 
be directed and coached by the students only 
with the “master” teacher, the custodian of 
ideals present to safeguard health and ideals. 
Let the students develop leadership initiative 
and self-reliance. Give a boy responsibility and 
watch him grow. The physical instructor can 
then devote his time to a fine physical education 
and intramural program for all, not neglecting 
his boy leaders. The intramural program does 
(in most cases) and should dovetail nicely into 
the physical education work. 

Just as soon as man coached teams “enter the 
picture” just so soon does “grief” come in. Be- 
cause, even if he is not hired to coach or is not 
responsible for winning, he feels that he should 
win because his honor is at stake, so even under 
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these conditions we get right back into the old 
rut. 

Today as in no other time, with its increasing 
leisure, is it necessary for all to be given the 
advantages of being taught and guided in how 
to play properly and wisely. In the near future 
a person who cannot play, quite well, the games 
that “carry over” will be a social misfit. The 
intramural program fits into this need perfectly. 
It is just as bad to neglect the physical-recrea- 
tional development as it is the mental. The in- 
ability of many adults to play games with en- 
joyment evidences their insufficient education. 


We emphasize the duty of our schools to 
build character. It is very probable that there 
is more building of character on the athletic 
field than in all classrooms, because conditions 
in the classroom are stilted and unnatural. Dr. 
E. H. Staffelbach has stated: “Character and 
personality are the results of the steady building 
of desirable habits throughout childhood and 
youth. The home, the church, the school, play 
their part. But no one place is of greater im- 
portance than the playground. ... It is as ideal 
for character building as it is for body building.” 


Physical education should provide for the 
greatest amount of self-direction and self-man- 
agement on the part of the pupils. All these 
things are nicely provided for all in a good in- 
tramural physical education program. 


T is interesting to note that there is a def- 

inite trend in the United States toward more 
and more intramural athletics. In a monograph 
recently issued by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion by P. Roy Bramwell “A Study of Athletics 
in High Schools” this trend is discussed- “The 
trend in the last 25 years has been away from 
the classics and mathematics toward the social 
studies and physical education.” 


“The schools revealed a tendency to make the 
intramural athletics and physical education cor- 
relate fully, and, in addition to bring these and 
the health work in the schools into one unified 
program. With regard to interscholastic ath- 
letics only three sports: tennis, golf and swim- 
ming, have appreciable carry over value and 
these are not among the most popular.” 

Intramural athletics bear a more vital rela- 
tionship to the physical education program than 
do the interscholastic athletics. In the intra- 
mural program the sports emphasized are those 
that carry over into adult life. 

The interscholastic game is a public exhibi- 
tion, commercialized entertainment. “It is copy 
for the newspaper, thrills for the partisan, glory 
for the participant and his dad, revenue for the 
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sports. goods manufacturer, fees for the coach 
who allows his name to be stamped on the 
football,” and juestionable advertisement for 
the school. 


The Cost Is Too High 


If we are honest with ourselves we must 
admit that the boy who plays high school and 
college football, etc., does not play for his 
hea!th. Even though he does get much exercise 
and training, he gets it at a very high cost in 
the expenditure of time, energy, thought, and 
materials which could well be better invested. 


Interscholastic athletics, even if always bene- 
ficial to the participant, is a very poor invest- 
ment financially to the average taxpayer or 
student (in some cases the expense is met by 
the board of education, in others by student 
fees), because of the small percentage of the 
studentbody taking part. 


C. C. Houson, director of Isidore Newman 
School of New Orleans, had the following to 
say: “There are three serious counts against 
interscholastic athletics: 


1. Too few students derive the much heralded 
and publicized benefit. In the North Central 
Association it was found that about one boy in 
five enrolled secures direct benefit (if it be such) 
from participation in interschool athletics, and 


more than half of those included on football 
squads are later in the basketball squads. 


2. .The tendency of the community is to judge 
the school or college in terms of athletic success. 
This is a fundamental distortion of values. 


3. Most of the interscholastic sports have lit- 
tle if any carry-over value, and in the new social 
order which our students will live in, it is im- 
perative for them to get in school and college 
some of the sports in which they may engage in 
their increased leisure.” 


HY do schools continually meet other 
schools in these athletic contests when 
just as interesting and more beneficial contests 


can be arranged among their own students, and 
for the good of a larger number? 


J. B. Buehler, head, department of physical 
education, John Marshall High School, Los An- 
geles, writes: “Why do so many high schools 
have interscholastic contests when so many edu- 
cators agree that interclass or intramural con- 
tests give us better value in a more wholesome 
and less spectacular fashion?” 


The best students attend school or college for 


an education, not for a short athletic career. 
Where did the fraudulent idea originate that a 
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school should be advertised through its winning 
athletic teams? In a recent national survey of 
colleges and universities it was learned that one 
of our nationally-known universities (nation- 
ally-known for its state, sectional, and national 
championships in football, not for its scholarly 
standing), stood practically at the bottom of 
American universities in importance and value, 
as judged by its outstanding and adequate de- 
partments. It had none outstanding and only 
three adequate departments. 


Conclusion 


The solution of our problem seems to be a 
properly organized and wisely conducted varied 
intramural-physical education program for all. 
That will offer all that is good in our interschool 
program plus very much more, with probably a 
very few unemphasized interschool contests con- 
ducted and coached by the students under guid- 
ance. 

The athletic or physical director should de- 
vote his entire time to a worthy physical educa- 
tion program. The important things are the 
development of character, the happy worthwhile 
intelligent enjoyment of life now, and the prep- 
aration for a profitable happy adult life. 

These opportunities must be had by all. Less 
than this is not democratic. 

The state director of physical education of 
Illinois says: 

“We should abandon all championships 
and seek a broad program of games to meet 
desires and needs of all pupils, based on the 
idea of intramurals and play days, stressing 
play for fun and eliminating championships 
and awards.” We want the spirit of fun, 
along with ethical conduct, instead of the 


tension of “win at all costs.” 
*” * * 


Business Teachers! 


JosepH DeBrum, State Chairman of Membership 
Committee, Sequoia Union High School, 


Redwood City 


, O you as a business teacher want your 
profession to have a prominent place in 
the curriculum? Do you wish to have its scope 
expanded beyond the traditional three subjects 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting? Do 
you in general want business education to grow 
and advance? 
Of course, your answer will be emphatically 
in the affirmative. But more than affirmation is 
needed. To have any effect you must act. This 
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you can do by supporting an organization that 
is working for your best interests. That organi- 
zation is the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association. Mem- 


bership is only $1, and besides your membership 
here’s what you get: 


1. A year’s subscription to the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, which in itself is 
worth far more than the nominal membership 
fee. The October issue will have for its theme 
“Business Education for the Whole Community.” 
The December issue will deal with the present 
trends in the subject matter of bookkeeping. 
The March 1935 issue will be devoted to recent 
trends in teaching office practice, and the May 
issue will contain helpful material on the teach- 
ing of advanced business subjects. 

2 A clearing house for classroom teachers. 
Members are urged to send in such problems as 
they may have. 

3. Organization support working for 
progress as a business teacher. 


your 


California is ably represented in the N. E. A 
Department of Business Education by having 
Dr. Jessie Graham of the Business Education 
Department, San Jose State Teachers College, 
as first vice-president. Last year the president 
of this national department was Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The greatest strength in representation 
from California, however, must come from you, 
so let’s join immediately. 

Don't wait any longer. Send only one dollar to the treasurer, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, New 


Jersey. Do this at once so that 
quarterly of the year. 


you may receive the first 
Your co-operation will be very greatly 
appreciated not merely by the committee on membership, but by 
all the business teachers who are already members 


* * * 


Security 


AMRON EROMLEE, Arcata 


OUL of mine, trust not in friends, or fame, 

S or wealth, 

Or any weak terrestrial thing 

Which thou dost see, or hear, or know. 

But rather put thy trust in that 

Of which thou knowest no small part 

But only work, and wish, and hope, and pray 
to learn. 

E’en though all powers on earth combine to cast 

Their black seducive clouds up in the sky, 

Envision far beyond them all, that Perfectness 

Upon whose guiding power 

Thy future destiny canst of a surety rely. 

Be not content. 

Tho’ earthly knowledge thou hast half-attained, 

Surge farther up and on 

’Till that Complete Infinity 

With understanding, thou hast gained. 
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ENTRAL Trade School, an Oakland 

public school, has become one of the 

largest trade-training institutions in the 
West. It gives training to both youths and 
adults who wish to prepare for certain trades 
or industrial occupations. 


It differs from the regular high school in 
many respects. Its curriculum is restricted to 
specific industrial courses; its student body is 
made up largely of mature people; it offers in- 
dividual rather than group instruction. 


Its program is extremely flexible. Students 
enroll at all times of the school year and progress 
individually as far and as fast as time and ability 
permits. The different levels of employment 
found in the various trades taught at Central 
make it possible for the school to train effec- 
tively both the talented and the less capable 
students. 

Certain trade courses are necessarily restricted 
to people with special ability while other 
courses, representing a wide range of employ- 
ment possibilities, are open to less capable 
persons. 

Only rarely is a boy or girl under 16 years 
of age allowed to enroll at Central, for it is 
believed that specialized training should be 
delayed until the youth has had at least a basic 
general education. High school graduates, peo- 
ple with college training, others with years of 
wage-earning experience, as well as the 16- to 
18-year-old youths who may drop out of the 
regular school, make up the student body. 


Besides training serious-minded people who 
are anxious to learn the skills and technical in- 
formation demanded by industry, one of the 
important aims of the school is to help those 
pupils who drop out of other schools where they 
have not been successful. 


To make these unsettled youths into employ- 
able people, requires training that will ration- 
alize their ideas toward useful citizenship. The 
school trains them to get along with people, to 
accept and carry out responsibilities, to become 
industrious and interested in their work, and to 
care for their general health. The school tries 
to keep them interested and happy and encour- 
ages them to build up an earning capacity. 


Central Trade School is now in its eighth 
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year of development. It 
began very humbly as 
an adjunct to the part- 
time school, assuming a 
definite part of the part-time program, that of 
training employed building trade apprentices. 


At first only employed apprentices attended 
the school and on a part-time basis; now stu- 
dents attend full time to prepare for employ- 
ment. It was during the prosperous days of 
'27, 28, and ’29 that it took over, on a co-opera- 
tive plan, the apprentice-training program of 
several local building-trades. Employers and 
journeymen workers were formed into advisory 
committees to work with the school in building 
up apprentice training programs for their respec- 
tive trades. 


It was this policy of inviting the men of in- 
dustry to participate on a close co - operative 
basis with this public school that has resulted in 
the harmonious relationship that now exists be- 
tween the school and local industry. 


ENTRAL Trade School has gradually 
Ravens into a vocational school with estab- 
lished identity in the program of the Oakland 
Public Schools. The old part-time or continua- 
tion-school has disappeared. In its place have 
arisen two distinct schools, each with a highly 
specialized function to perform. 


Merritt School of Business, with its 1200 stu- 
dents, most of whom are high school graduates, 
gives business training on a high professional 
level. Central Trade School, with its ever-in- 
creasing adult enrollment, is functioning for 
the youths and adults in the field of trades and 
industries. 


Both schools are sharing the responsibility of 
continuation education for the group of com- 
pulsory-school-age children who might drop out 
of the regular high school. But every effort is 
made to counsel this group into the school that 
can best meet the pupils’ needs. If it is general 
rather than specific education these people need, 
they are encouraged to remain in the regular 
high school. 


The improved re-organized curriculum in the 


regular high school is materially reducing the 
number of this younger group who would for- 
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merly have dropped out only to be forced into a 
part-time school. The lessening of juvenile em- 
ployment has also resulted in raising the age 
limit for enrolling in Central or Merritt. 


Vocational School Has Become a Necessity 


Perhaps the most significant factor contrib- 
uting to the development of this school is found 
in the industrial situation brought about by the 
depression. Obviously, unemployed youths and 
adults swell the enrollments in schools that 
offer suitable educational opportunities. 

Youths, with apparent faith in the revival of 
industry, cheerfully enroll in Central’s trade- 
training classes, and did so even during the 
time when employment prospects were anything 
but promising. Adults, displaced from their 
wage-earning jobs through technological and 
other changes in industry, enroll in the school 
with hopes of rehabilitating themselves for some 
new occupation. 

Others, fortunate enough to have jobs, are 
constantly aware of the technical changes creep- 
ing into their occupations which threaten their 
employment. These people enroll in special day 
and evening vocational classes to prepare for 
these inevitable changes. 

Until recently industrial concerns carried on 
elaborate training programs of their own in the 


form of apprenticeship and vestibule schools, 


which almost 


completely supplied industry’s 
need for trained workers. But with the slump in 
employment and the resulting surplus of skilled 
workers, employers, almost universally, ceased 
to provide this training. When at last industrial 
business begins to revive, as it has in some 
fields, employers find themselves confronted 
with a real shortage of properly trained people. 
What has become of surplus of skilled workers- 
is a study by itself. 


VEN during this period of general unem- 

ployment, industrial science continued to 
move on; new techniques, new machines, new 
processes were introduced requiring new skills 
in the industrial world. It was then that the 
employers as well as the workers looked to the 
trade school for help. Central Trade School 
anticipated this inevitable situation. Its instruc- 
tors were encouraged to keep abreast of these 
changes that should modify their training pro- 
grams and affect the placement of their pupils. 
For example, the electric- welding instructor 
prepared men for the new shielded-rod-welding 
operations. The revival of industry in which 
welding plays an increasingly important part, 
found trained welders at Central who could 
handle the new work. 
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The new man-made fabrics of rayon and 
celanese and loaded silk with all the new syn- 
thetic dyes, required new treatment in the re- 
moving of spots in the cleaning and dyeing 
establishments. Central’s cleaning and dyeing 
department not only trained new workers for 
this field of industrial chemistry but kept many 


former cleaners up-to-date in this changing 
occupation. 


The development of sound amplification for 
radio public-address systems, the auto-radio and 
the newer radio-receiving sets for the home 
have brought about a demand for technically 
trained service men. Central’s radio service 
classes have functioned surprisingly well in this 
field of employment. 


The mortality in the labor rolls of the women 
workers brings about a serious problem from 
the employers point of view. Marriage, change 
of occupation, migration, have brought about 
a shortage of skilled workers in such a 
field as power sewing machine operation. A 
noticeable increase in the number of new branch 
factories manufacturing garments and new in- 
dependent adventures in this field of manufac- 
turing are putting California in real competition 
with the Eastern states. 


Central Trade School’s power-sewing-machine 
department has had the flattering experience of 
not being able to supply the entire demand for 
skilled operators; despite the fact that 45 Cen- 
tral-trained women were placed as operators 
during the last school year. 


The tremendous increase in the consumption 
of beauty culture service has made Central’s 
cosmetology classes the most popular in the 
school. The large waiting list of prospective 
students who are clamoring for admittance into 
this department challenges the local budget to 
meet this instructional demand. The policy of 
the school, however, is to limit the number of 
courses for a given trade to employment pos- 
sibilities. 


HILE the building-trade classes of Cen- 

tral such as sheet-metal, mill-cabinet, 
tile-setting, plastering, bricklaying, painting and 
decorating, and building estimating are anxiously 
waiting for a boom in the building business, 
these classes have held their own as far as en- 
rollment is concerned. Chef-cooking, maid-serv- 
ice, machine-shop, upholstering, radio-telegraphy 
and electrical courses have had no difficulty in 
the placement field. 


In practically all the kitchens of the big clubs 


and hotels in the Bay area can be found from 
one to three Central-trained chef-apprentices on 
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their the big 
chef’s job. On ships that 
find their way into all 
parts of the globe can 
be found radio telegra- 
phers who received their 
training at Central. 
Twenty-seven young 
men trained in Central’s 
upholstering classes 
were placed in this work 


way to 


last year. 

It has not been easy to win the confidence of 
employers in the ability of a public school to 
train efficient workers. Employers at first con- 
fused the actual trade training in the school 
with the manual training or industrial arts 
given in all high schools. They did not realize 
distinction the public 
make in the objectives of these two important 
branches of educational work. 


the significant schools 


Central Trade School is a day and evening 
school under one administration. The vice-prin- 
cipal of the day school is principal of the eve- 
ning school. The day school is practically all 
trade preparatory while the evening school is 
trade extension. 

The classes of the day school are open to 
those who wish to prepare for a new occupation 
while the evening classes are restricted to peo- 
ple who have already worked at that particular 
occupation which the class instruction repre- 
sents. Hence, in the evening school, there are 
cake-baking classes open only to bakers, beauty 
culture classes open only to licensed operators. 

Adherence to this policy gains active support 
from the local employed groups who wish to up- 
grade their industrial crafts, and who otherwise 
might be afraid the school would train too many 
new workers. 


FTER all is said and done, back of the 
reasons given for the’ development of 
Central Trade School lies the significant fact 
that adult and continuation education in Cali- 
fornia have won the confidence and support of 
the people, the boards of education and the 
superintendents of schools. 
7 ” = 
LIZABETH A. McFADDEN, of New York City, 
has written numerous suitable plays for 
school use published by Samuel French, 811 West 
7th Street, Los Angeles. Among the titles are,— 
Tidings of Joy, a one act Christmas play; Why 
The Chimes Rang, one act; The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter, one act; Knights of the Silver 
Shield, one act; Palace of one act; 


Product of the Mill, four acts; Man Without a 
Country, three acts, for boys. 


Knossos, 
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Southern Credit Union 


T a recent meeting of C. T. A. Southern 
Section Council, Secretary Thurston gave 
an interesting report of progress made in the 
Credit Union, California Teachers Association 
Southern Section. He reported that a total of 
31 members of the Association had become in- 
vestors in the Credit Union and that a total of 
$1770 had been loaned to members by the Union. 
He further explained that during the 1934 ses- 
sion of Congress a Federal Credit Union system 
was authorized which would be supported, be- 
ginning March, 1935, by state credit union 
leagues and that California had already organ- 
ized its State League which now invites to 
membership each local credit union. 


He added that the Secretary of the California 
Credit Union League reports that every credit 
union in the state having 250 or more investors 
is earning for investors at least 6% dividends. 
The Secretary then urged that each Council 
member encourage members of their faculties to 
consider the Credit Union as a means of safe in- 
vestment, at the same time making it possible 
for members of the Association to secure loan 
accommodations through that convenient source. 


* * * 


California Vocational Federation 


ALIFORNIA Vocational Federation, affiliated 


with the American Vocational Association, 
has the following officers: president, F. C. Weber, 
234 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles; first vice- 
president, F. C. Suiter, 670 Inyo Street, Tulare: 
second vice-president, Oscar Lucksinger, High 
School, Gonzales; editor, Robert E. Gilbert, 4014 
Randolph Avenue, Oakland; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Effie Jane Leatart, 4201 W. 59th Street, Los 


Angeles. 
7 ” = 


A Handbook for Secretaries 


HE Secretary’s Handbook, a manual of cor- 

rect usage, by Sarah Augusta Taintor (de- 
partment of English, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, secretarial correspondence, university 
extension, Columbia University) and Kate M. 
Monro (administrative assistant, Haaren High 
School, New York City). 

First brought out by the Macmillan Company 
in 1929, this excellent and compact manual has 
gone through repeated printings and is now 
brought out in its 4th edition, completely re- 
vised. This record of publication testifies to the 
high merit and practical usefulness of the hand- 
book. 

It has a place in every California school in 
which the English language in general or secre- 
tarial training in particular are taught. A com- 
mentator upon the book declares, “Quick refer- 
ence and reliability are the chief features of this 
splendid little book.” 
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Schools Teach Temperance 


A. A. Bissiri, Assistant Supervisor 
Secondary Curriculum Section 


Los Angeles City Schools 


‘ N 7 ITH the repeal of the 18th Amendment 

the burden of developing among boys 
and girls habits of temperance has been placed 
almost entirely upon the school. 


In addition to the California School Code 
which requires that “instruction must be given 
in all grades of school and in all classes during 
the entire school course—upon the nature of 
alcohol and narcotics and their effects upon the 
human system, as determined by science,” local 
boards of education have made this requirement 
more specific. This increased responsibility, 
which is by no means easy to meet, worries 
many conscientious teachers who feel that most 
previous efforts have failed to give the desired 
results. 

The most serious obstacles in the past have 
been the powerful outside influences militating 
against any temperance education program on 
the part of the schools, and the scarcity of good 
material for instruction. 


At present the outside commercial interests, 
more powerful than ever, are spending very 
large sums of money in advertising, thus en- 
couraging to a greater degree the use of alco- 
holic beverages. This, of course, makes the 
teachers task more difficult than ever, but it also 
emphasizes the need for renewed efforts on 
their part. 


The second obstacle is now less pronounced, 
since considerable improvement can be noticed 
in the quality of the instructional materials that 
are being made available by writers of books 
and pamphlets on the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics. 


The Los Angeles public schools have recently 
adopted a book for use at the junior high school 
level in teaching the nature and effects of alco- 
hol. This book (What About Alcohol? Bogen 
& Hisey), because of its adherence to scientific 
facts, should prove a great help to teachers. 


In addition to books and pamphlets, teachers 
might find course-of-study monographs of the 
public schools of Oregon, Massachusetts, and 
West Virginia, as well as those of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Los Angeles, 
particularly helpful. They contain many sug- 
gestions on methods of presentation and types 
of activities. 

With the improvement in the materials of 
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instruction some results of a permanent nature 
should be expected, but none of a startling 
nature. Furthermore, this success will be pos- 


sible only if the teaching program is a contin- 
uous one from the lower grades to the senior 
high school, and is limited to well established 
scientific facts, free from controversial material 
and propaganda. 


A large percentage of past failures may cer- 
tainly be attributed directly to that type of emo- 
tional teaching which insisted on presenting 
grossly exaggerated and illogical arguments 
Such teaching is not justifiable, no matter what 
noble motive may be behind it. 


The technique of teaching must of necessity 
be adapted to different age levels. Beginning 
with simple health concepts, it should gradually 
evolve into an interpretation of the more com- 
plex physiological, psychological, and _ social 
aspects of the problem. 

In the first four grades the teaching of alco- 
holic temperance should be a by-product of the 
more general problem of healthful living with 
emphasis being placed on proper selection of 
those foods and drinks which are needed for 
normal growth. In the fifth and sixth grades 
teaching may be more direct, but it should not 


deal with the subject of alcohol as an isolated 
bit of instructional material. 


The natural “hero worship” complex common 
to most children in these grades should be 
utilized to the utmost, particularly because 
ample inspirational material is available through 
biographies and stories based upon well known 
and outstanding personalities. Oral and written 
reports can well be used as teaching devices. 


At the junior high school level even more 
direct teaching can be used. This should be 
particularly true of the eighth grade in con- 
nection with the science program, when a unit 
of work dealing with the biological effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics may well serve the 
purpose of presenting the scientific facts in a 
more systematic manner. Such a unit can be 
effective only if built upon a good foundation of 
health habits acquired throughout the elemen- 
tary grades. 

The social implications can be presented to 
real advantage only at the senior high school 
level, as part, perhaps, of the social studies pro- 
gram. In addition to these social implications, 
at this level there should be a further acquain- 
tance with scientific principles which can bring 
about the strengthening of desirable habits of 
health and attitudes which are supposed to have 
been cultivated from the first grade on through 
the junior high school. Subjects such as chem- 
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istry, general biology, and physiology are well 
adapted to the presentation of more advanced 
scientific facts and the establishment of the 
relationship of cause and effect. 


The instructional program at the different 
levels have in common the need for motivation. 
They also have in common the aim of assisting 
boys and girls to arrive at desirable standards 
and ideals by themselves, rather than having the 
subject of instruction culminate in direct preach- 
ing based upon authoritarian principles of 
morals and ethics. 


Capable Speakers Help 


At the secondary school level the work of the 
class room could be supplemented with outside 
speakers appearing before the assembled stu- 
dent body. Last year a study was made in the 
Los Angeles school system to determine what 
type of speakers might have the greatest appeal, 
and therefore exert the greatest influence upon 
high school boys and girls. Questionnaires were 
sent to eleventh and twelfth grade pupils. The 
questionnaire was submitted to each group by 
the same person without preliminary discussion 
that might influence answers. Pupils were asked 
not to sign the questionnaire. They were told 
to be perfectly frank in indicating their own 
personal opinions. 


One of the questions was: “Do you think the 
student body should concern itself with this 
problem; in other words, should something be 
done about it?” 80% answered yes, and 20% no. 


A second question was: “Do you believe an 
assembly discussion by a capable speaker could 
help you solve new problems dealing with the 
situation?” 84% answered yes and 16% no. 


Another guestion: “If you were given the 
opportunity of arranging an assembly to discuss 
the new liquor situation, what type of speaker 
would you call in?” The answers given indi- 
cated: doctor 41.4%, college athlete 35.7%, busi- 
ness man 18%, principal 4.2%, minister 0.7%, 
teacher 0%. 

From the above tabulation of the answers to 
the questionnaire, it is encouraging to observe 
that if the problem is judiciously handled, the 
school may anticipate a sympathetic response 
even from those groups of pupils who are usually 
thought to be most sophisticated. 

+ ok * 

South America, by Nellie B. Allen, is one of the 
geographical and industrial studies series pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. This is a revised 
edition of Miss Allen’s popular book which was 


first brought out in 1918. It has over 400 pages 
and many illustrations. 
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Sweet Land of Dreams 


For Intermediate Grades 


AANEY OLson, Teacher, Third Grade 
Lompoc Elementary School 


HE cry comes out among teachers of just 
how to teach the same things in new ways. 


In social studies I wanted to give the children 
some idea of the customs and habits of children 
in other lands, and how location and climate 
affect them. This idea came to me as a sort of 
different way to illustrate it. 


Before Christmas we studied Christmas in 
other lands. We discussed new ways of study- 
ing children in foreign countries. The following 
list was suggested: 


1. Christmas in other lands. 


How they dress. 

3. How they get their food. 

4. What they eat. 

5. What kind of money they use. 
6. Where or how they sleep. 

7. What the children do in school. 
8. What kind of houses they have. 
9. How they travel. 


10. The religions of other people. 


Our final decision was to study Sleep. It was 
different, we were quite sure. Classes before us 
had studied travel and clothing, and shelter, but 
none sleep. 


There were many hygienic possibilities in a 
thorough study of sleep. Too, the way people 
sleep shows definitely the kind of climate they 
live in. Lullabies they sing show the character- 
istics of the people. We didn’t realize there were 
so many lullabies in the world, as started to 
pour in. The children and their mothers searched 
through song books and the question was not 
what lullabies to study, but which lovely ones 
we would have to omit. 


We started with the sleep of the Eskimo, as 
our activities started in January when material 
was plentiful. We obtained much of our in- 
formation from the January issues of educa- 
tional magazines. We found that various months 
featured other foreign people. 


The pamphlet Sleep by Harret Wedgewood 
proved very helpful and may be obtained from 
the Department of the Interior, or from your 
own Congressman. 


The result of our activity was a play worked 
out by the children, and presented for some of 
the other grades, and for the mothers. The play 
included the entire class of forty children. 
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The details are best told in the words of the 
announcer: 


Announcer 


NYTHING we study draws our attention 

to other interesting subjects. When study- 
ing Geography we find that climate affects peo- 
ple, clothes, food and shelter. However, we don’t 
often realize how it affects sleep and the amount 
of sleep people need. 

After we began to study sleep we found that 
the kind of lullabies people sing tell us about 
those people and what kind of a country they 
live in. 

This program we worked out mostly in our 
social studies. We want you to notice that we 
have included the following in our program: 


How location and climate 
In learning how people sleep we 
also learned about people in those countries. 


1. Geography: 
affect sleep. 


2. Hygiene: The importance of plenty of 
sleep to health. 
3. Reading: To find material we read out- 


side of class. 


4. Music: The lullabies of other countries. 
5. Language: 
found. 


6. 


Discussing the material we 


Letter-writing: Invitations to our parents. 
7. Art: We made posters and friezes. 
8. Spelling: 
we used. 


We learned to spell the words 


9. Citizenship: We learned to work together 
for a common purpose. 


The Land of Dreams 


Cast 

Jane Island Girl Negro Boy 
Mother Swiss Girl Cave Man 
ara Dutch Children (2) Boy Scout 
Sandman Norwegian Mother Nurses (2) 
Fresh Air Japanese Girl Special 

Brownies Pilgrim Mother Recitations 
Dream Fairies Indian Children Chorus 
Eskimo (2) Announcer 

Setting: A simple stage—a bedroom with a 


bed and dresser and perhaps a chair. 
must be at least two windows. 


There 


Act 1 
Jane: Mother, I don’t want to go to bed so 
early. 
Mother: But it is your bedtime, dea 
Jane: Why must I sleep? 
Mother: 


You have been working and playing all 
day. So you must sleep so your body can build 
up, for the next day. 
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Jane: But I want to stay up with you and 
daddy. 

Mother: Did you brush your teeth and take a 
bath? 

Jane: No, I forgot— 

Mother: 

Jane: 


Mother: 
Jane: 


Run and do it, dear. 
But I’m not dirty— 

3ut you won't sleep well, dear. 
Oh, it’s so much trouble. (Goes out.) 


Mother turns back the covers, opens the win- 
dows, etc., until Jane returns and jumps into 
bed.) 


Mother: 
Jane: 


What did you forget? 
Nothing: 
Mother: 


Jane: I'll say them twice tomorrow. And I still 
don’t see why I have to go to bed so early. 

Mother: When night comes everything sleeps. 
The birds are asleep. Your kitty is sleeping 
by the fireplace. All the animals are asleep. 
And all the babies in the whole world are put 
to sleep by their mothers. 


3ut you didn’t say your prayers. 


Jane: Tell me a story, mother. 


Mother: All right, I'll tell you the story about 
the little girl that grew smaller. (Tells the 
story, turns the light low and goes out.) (Story 
found in pamphlet “Sleep” Health Pamphlet 
No. 12, Bureau of Education.) 

Sand Man comes out and chorus sings “Sand 


Man Song” (Progressive Series Book II, page 

167) as he scatters his sand. The chorus may be 

the entire school back of the scenes or all those 

who come on later or a picked group of good 
singers. 

Sand Man: Well, well, we must open the win- 
dows wider to let in the Fresh Air Brownies. 
If possible the Brownies should crawl in 

through the windows. We had three brownies, 

the customary ones with fat tummies. They did 

a funny little dance to the music of Gavotte by 

Frances J. Grossec from “The Music Hour for 

Kindergarten and First Grade’ and then settled 

in the back of the room. 


Chorus sings, “The Fairy of Dreams,” Chur- 
chell Grendell Book 2. The fairy queen dances 
from the rear door and across the stage. Then 
the fairies dance, four of them, to “Rendevous.” 
Perhaps a dreamier song and a slower dance 
would be better for dream fairies. The fairies 
also sang “Rockabye Lady from Hushabye 
Street,” which had been set to music by a local 
girl. As they do so the Rockabye Lady comes 
creeping and stealing with her poppies and 
carrying her violin. She plays “All Through the 
Night.” The Sand Man plays it on the harmonica, 
and then the chorus sings it. 


— we had a series of little acts of the 
children in other countries. We partially 
pulled the curtain, had the child go behind it, 
and the curtain opened. 


Fairy: Little Nanook, tell us about your bed 
and how you sleep. 

Nanook: Our bed is hard stones. It is in our 
one room, We sleep between skins, 


Fairy: What kind of a light do you use in your 
one room? 
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Nanook: We use whale oil and put a wick of 
moss in it. 


Fairy: Jane likes to read when she goes to bed. 
Do you read in bed? 

Nanook: The light is poor and Eskimo boys do 
not know how to read. 

Fairy: Don’t you learn things? 

Nanook: Oh, yes, we learn all the things we 
need to know. We learn to hunt. We learn to 
make our weapons for hunting. We have to 
hunt both our food and clothing. American 
boys do not have to go out and hunt their pair 
of pants. 

Fairy: Does your mother tell you stories when 
you go to bed? 

Nanook: No, we have a story teller. He turns 
his face to the wall and recites the story. 

Fairy: 

Nanook: Instead of bathing we rub our skins 
with oil. The oil is necessary for keeping us 
warm. We take off all our clothes and sleep 
with nothing on. 


How do you get ready for bed? 


Fairy: Don’t you brush your teeth? 

Nanook: No, we keep our teeth clean and 
strong by chewing. We chew leather to keep 
it soft. 

Fairy: Goodbye, Nanook. We Know you will 
sleep long hours in your snug winter home. 
Fairy: Oh, I’m so cold. Let’s go some place 
where it is warm. I believe I see a little 

South Sea Girl. 

Girl: I live on an Island where it is always 
summer. 

Fairy: Why is your island warm? 

Girl: Because it is close to the equator. 

Fairy: Are there many islands? 

Girl: Oh yes, there are hundreds of them. There 
are three important groups that maybe Jane 
studies about in school. They are the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Island of Samoa. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whose poems we love so much, visited the 
Hawaiian Islands and liked them very much. 
Then he went to Samoa and lived there the 
rest of his life. 

Fairy: Did he write any sleep poems? 

Girl: Yes, lots of them. Maybe someone will 
say one. 

(Girl recites “The Sun Travels.’’) 

Fairy: How do you sleep? 

Girl: All the islands are so warm that we don’t 
worry much about a place to sleep. We like to 
sing and swim and dance all day so at night 
we just sleep on a mat on the floor. In the 
Philippine Islands and Samoa they make their 
mats of bamboo. Now let me dance for you. 
(Girl dances hula to “Song of the Islands.’’) 
Now let’s skip clear across to Europe. 

Fairy: Hush, I hear a Swiss lullaby. 

(Chorus sings Emmet’s Lullaby.) 

Fairy: Why, I believe I see Heidi. 

Heidi: I live in the high mountains of Switzer- 
land. After my supper of bread and goats milk 
I climb up to the loft of our cabin and sleep 
on a bed of hay. 

Fairy: Let’s stay in Europe and visit a country 
that is flat and level. 

Curtain is pulled to reveal a Dutch boy and 
girl with a huge wooden shoe. They recite, 

“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
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Fairy: And tell us how you sleep. 
Dutch Boy: Our mothers tuck us away in cup- 


boards in the wall. 


Dutch Girl: Yes, there are nice clean curtains 
that are drawn aside in the daytime, to show 
the clean bed behind them. (Curtain is drawn.) 

Fairy: In the north of Europe is a cold bleak 
country. The lullaby of the Norwegian mother 
will tell us about it. (Curtain is opened to 
reveal a Norwegian mother with a doll in her 
arms and recites the “Norse Lullaby” by Eu- 
gene Field. This may be found in his book of 
Western Verse.) 

Fairy: Then we have the lovely Island of Japan. 
Let us see what our little Japanese friend has 
to say. 

Japanese Girl: 
Japan.” 


Recites poem, “Little Children of 
Fairy: Tell us how you sleep. 
Japanese Girl: Our houses are one big room in 
the daytime. At night screens are put up. We 
sleep on the floor. We have a mat on the floor 
and a padded quilt on that. We have another 
padded quilt to put over us. Our pillow is a 
wooden block with a padding on the top. 


Fairy: Do you clean up before you go to bed? 


Japanese Girl: Oh yes, we are very clean people. 


We bathe daily. Now let me sing you a song. 
(She sings a Japanese song or may recite Eu- 
gene Field’s Japanese Lullaby.) 

Fairy: Now let us go to our own country and 
visit the early Pilgrim mother. 


(Curtain reveals Pilgrim mother rocking a 


crude wooden cradle. She sings “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby.”’) 


Fairy: The real American is the Indian. Per- 
haps he has something to tell us. 

(Curtain reveals Indian boy and girl) 
Since we have many kinds of In- 
dians we have different habits among us. 
Climate affects our ways of living. The Indian 
baby sleeps in a cradle on his mother’s back. 
Sometimes she hangs the cradle in a tree 
where the baby is rocked in the wind. The 
Indians who live in the hot dry climate and 
live in community houses sleep in crude make 
shift beds or perhaps often the roof since it 
is flat. 

Let’s visit the early people. 
(Curtain reveals Cave Boy) 

In the early history of people they 
did not build houses, They lived in caves. First 
they took the caves that were left by wild 
animals. Later they dug their own caves. Their 
bed would be an animal skin on the ground 
floor. Those early people did not quite under- 
stand sleep. They thought they went some 
place when they went to sleep. We suppose 
the reason they believed this was because they 
dreamed. When they awoke they remembered 
their dream and thought they had been there. 
We know something about those early people 
from the pictures they drew on the walls of 
their caves. 

Now we will let a boy scout tell us how 
they sleep out doors. 


Boy Scout: I am a Boy Scout. We have four- 


bladed knives. We go to camp every year. 
We open up our kKnapsack and take out our 
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tent and our sleeping-bag. We crawl inside 
our bag and go to sleep. Sometimes we go to 
the hills. 


Fairy: In our Southern states we have little 
black boys who certainly like nothing better 
than sleep. 

(Chorus sings “Little Black Boy” from Chur- 
chell Grendell Book. Curtain shows a little 
negro boy.) 

Fairy: I see two ladies in white. Oh, yes, they 

are nurses. What have you to tell us? 


(Nurses enter.) 


First Nurse: Children should go to bed between 
7 and 8 o’clock, 8 at the very latest. Some 
children need more sleep then others. You 
should have a regular bedtime and be in bed 
by that time and not start getting ready at 
that time. You should go to bed without any- 
one having to tell you. Undress, taking off all 
your clothes. Never sleep in anything worn 
during the day. Hang your clothes on the 
back of a chair. Put your shoes neatly side by 
side. Take a bath more than once a week. If 
a bath is taken just before going to bed it 
should be warm. Be sure not to forget to 
clean out your tub and spread out your towel 
and washcloth so they dry. 

If you do not bathe wash thoroughly. 

Brush your teeth. 

Brush your hair till it shines. 

Clean your nails and file them if they need it. 

See if your windows are open. 

Take a drink of water. 

Do not eat just before going to bed. Your 
supper should be a light one. Rich foods 
give you bad dreams. 

Say your prayers and get in bed. 

If you do all those things it will not take you 
long to get to school in the morning. After 
mother calls you once you should jump up, dress, 
wash your face with cold water, brush your 
teeth, take a good drink of water, and eat the 
nourishing breakfast your mother has ready for 
you. 


Second Nurse: I want to tell you what kind of 
a bed to sleep in and how to take care of your 
bed. The bed should not be too soft. In early 
time people often had no springs. Also they 
often slept on feather beds which are not so 
good. Use no pillow or a small one. In the 
winter use soft wool blankets. Comforters are 
heavier and not so easily cleaned. Heavy com- 
forters are tiring to hold up. Do not use too 
many covers. The body must breathe and too 
many covers will prevent this. In the morning 
the covers should be thrown back to air. Once 
a week the sheets and pillow-cases should be 
changed and the blankets aired in the sun- 
shine. The mattress should be turned so as to 
wear it evenly on both sides. The mattress 
should also be taken out in the sunshine once 
in awhile. Sleep alone if possible. Have plenty 
of fresh air in the bedroom. There should be 
at least two windows open. 


(Chorus sings “The Moon Lullaby” from 
Churchell Grendell Book 2.) 


(Curtain) 


Between the first and second act a child re- 


cites “Child and Mother” by Eugene Field, and 
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or 


another ‘““ihe Sleepy Song,” which may be found 
in the Bolenius Third Reader. 


Act 2 


Next Night 


Mother is putting the covers down and Jane 
comes in. 

Jane: Mother, I’ve had a bath and brushed my 
teeth. (Jane cleans her nails and brushes her 
hair as mother opens the window.) 

Mother: Are you ready now, dear? 

Jane: As soon as I say my prayers. (Jane says 
them and then jumps in bed.) 

All come in and sing Brahm’s Lullaby. 


* * * 


Ellen M. Bartlett 


Essie L. Evviorr 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


N 1905, Ellen Bartlett and four assistant 
panned began to build the San Francisco 
home economics educational structure as we 
know it today. Known then as “Cookery,” or at 
best the now obsolete “Domestic Sceince,” Miss 
Bartlett has been the guiding hand in the steady 
progress toward well-equipped home-making de- 
partments in more than 100 schools—marked 
contrasts from the earthquake “shacks” with 
which she began. 

Miss Bartlett reminds us that those were the 
days when no one was vitamin-conscious. There 
were no hospital dietitians, and her courses in 


invalid cookery in the hospitals supplied a need 
in nurses training. 

In 1905, Miss Bartlett taught “Cookery” in 
the University of California summer session. 


Temporary equipment was installed in Hearst 
Hall. Of special interest to Home Economists 
are the following facts from her professional 
participation in the local, state, and national 
growth of home economics. 

The first meeting of the present flourishing 
Bay Section Home Economics Association was 
held in Miss Bartlett’s Alameda home. Of this 
she was secretary, and later president for sev- 
eral terms. 

She was chairman of the local committee when 
in 1911 the home economists met as a section of 
the National Education Association, and again 
when the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion held an adjourned meeting at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 

Miss Bartlett has the distinction of being a 
charter member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, now numbering thousands of 
members from all states in the Union as well as 
from several foreign countries. She attended the 
first two meetings when Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
was president. These meetings were held in 
Denver in 1909, and in Boston in 1910. 

During the World War she was a member of 
the Food Administration in San Francisco, and 
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planned food-conservation programs for the pub- 
lic and parochial schools. 

Recently a trip around the world, and another 
to South America added to her sum total of 
interesting experiences. 


F the progress since Miss Bartlett began to 
teach in the San Francisco Schools she says: 
“In the many years that I have been super- 
visor, the teaching of home economics has 
changed greatly. From lessons in cooking and 
sewing the course developed to include many 
subjects designed to make the growing girl a 
better member of her present home. Our course 
of study in home economics for the junior high 
schools has been rated as outstanding by the 
curriculum research committee of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and it is still being 
improved and changed to fit growing needs. 
The young woman going into home economics 
today has the advantage of better training and 
more adequate equipment. She is sure to have 
more experienced guidance and many things will 
be made easier for her. The older teacher has 
had the adventure of pioneering and the satis- 
faction of seeing at least some of her dreams 
come true.” 


For Decent Films 
A MOTION was adopted by Bay Section Calt- 


fornia Teachers Association at its regular 
meeting on October 6. The chairman, Miss Anna 
O’Bannon, for the Committee on Study and Pre- 
vention. of Crime in Motion Pictures, requested 
that these resolutions be published in the Sierra 
Educational News. 

Whereas, many of the motion pictures of to- 
day exploit crime and portray distorted marital 
and home relations, and drunken scenes, with 
vulgar and salacious detail, and 

Whereas, recent investigations have revealed 
that 23 million young people in our country un- 
der the age of 21, attend movies weekly, and 

Whereas, it has been shown that knowledge 
acquired through pictures is more accurately re- 
tained, and for a longer time, than that obtained 
from books and instruction, and 

Whereas, we as educators, recognize our 
responsibility in the guidance and protection of 
youth, and 

Whereas, the churches of America have ex- 
pressed their disapproval of objectionable films, 
and have taken definite measures against them, 
and ‘ 

Whereas, in our local communities an active 
campaign is being carried on by motion picture 
councils of various organizations for the same 
purpose; therefore be it 

Resolved that we, the members of the Bay 
Section Council, California Teachers Associa- 


(Please turn to page 64) 
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An Experimental 
Course in 
Pan-American 


Relations 
At Sacramento Senior High School 


F. Metvyn Lawson, Teacher Social Studies 
Sacramento Senior High School 


AN-AMERICANISM has been a word in 
the vocabulary of the average United 
States citizen for a good many years. However, 
it has remained a word vague in meaning and 
lacking in tangible interpretation. 


Students in the high schools of the United 
States have heard mention of Pan-Americanism 
in connection with one or two brief periods of 
United States history, but any comprehensive 
knowledge of the origin and development of 
those peoples and countries that comprise the 
Pan-American sphere of activity long has been 
omitted. 


Courses which stress the achievements of 
peoples in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome, Europe and Asia have dominated the 
social studies section of our modern curricula, 
but with a few exceptions, little, if any, atten- 
tion has been given to our nearest neighbors and 
sister republics south of the Rio Grande. 


Nevertheless, recent years have seen the spot- 
light of public interest thrown more and more 
upon the countries of Hispanic-America, with 
the result that there has been a growing desire 
on the part of our high school students to know 
something definite about these romantic people 
who live in our own hemisphere. 


In response to repeated demands of this sort, 
a course of study on United States-Hispanic 
American relations has been organized in the 


Sacramento Senior High School. 


The course is a segment of the work offered 
in the Social Studies Department and a satisfac- 
tory completion of it may be counted toward a 
major in the social studies field. It was first 
offered last year and its acceptance by students 
seems to assure it a regular place in the social 


studies “sun.” 


There has been no attempt to confine the 
course to a particular country or to a detailed 


phase of Hispanic-American history. On the 
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still used in many parts of Hispanic-America 
. with airplanes overhead! 


contrary, it is a survey course the prime objec- 
tive of which is to arouse interest and enthusi- 
asm for reading and discussion in the field of 
American international relations. The general 
objectives of the course are broad and may be 
stated as follows: 


The student should: 


Habits and Skills 


1. Develop and show progress in neatness, 
accuracy, and dependability concerning his work. 


2. Be able to amass material about a given 
problem and present his organized information 
to the group. 


3. Acquire a general knowledge of the geog- 
raphy, peoples, and culture of Hispanic-America. 


Knowledge and Understanding 


4. Acquire an understanding of some of the 
important problems which are facing Hispanic- 
America, and why its people are in a different 
stage of development from those of the United 
States. 


5. Understand that the Pan-American move- 
ment has as its basis the sane, peaceful solution 
of American problems. 


Attitudes and Ideals 


6. Realize that our country is a geographic 
and economic part of a great family of countries 
in the Western Hemisphere; and that inter- 
continental co-operation and understanding are 
necessary for the solution of our problems. 

7. Realize that the Hispanic-Americans are 
not inferior peoples and that their 
should be recognized by the world. 


position 
Perhaps these objectives may be justly 
criticized for being too ambitious, but experi- 
ence has shown that they are obtainable to the 
varying degrees that attend the efforts of any 
class that seeks to reach a stated goal. 


modified form 


A SYLLABUS has been worked out upon a 


of the Morrison method. 


It is organized around ten blocks or divisions of 
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work, the largest of which are broken up into 
easily workable units. A presentation by the 
teacher precedes each new block of work. The 
class is then assigned the assimilative material, 
which is given in outline form in each unit. A 
given time is allotted, and students who com- 
plete the assignment before the expiration of 
that time are given a choice of supplementary 
problems, projects, and activities which are also 
a part of each unit of work. 


Ten Pivotal Points 


After adequate time for preparation has been 
given, the class efforts are pooled, discussion 
socialized, special topics presented by students, 
and questions raised. This period is followed by 
a comprehensive examination based upon the 
assigned reading and the discussion. A variety 
of examinations have been worked out. Some 
are objective, others of the essay type, but 
always with the idea of making the examination 
a teaching device. Thus, the test is used after 
it has been completed and corrected to re-teach 
various items that have been vague or misun- 
derstood by the student. 


The ten pivotal points around which the 
course hinges are given below. They do not all 
represent a chronological approach to a history 
of the Americas in any sense of the word, but 
indicate lines of research and interest which pro- 
vide the student with some background of His- 
panic-American history and confront him with 
some of the major problems which are facing 
the people of the Americas in their attempts to 
co-operate and understand one another. All of 
the general divisions of work are put to the 
student in question form. 


I. What is meant by Hispanic-America? (po- 
litically, geographically, racially) 


II. How did Europe affect present-day His- 
panic-America during the Colonial period? 


III. What 


American governments? 


IV. What Hispanic-America think of 
the Monroe Doctrine? 


were the bases for Hispanic- 


does 


V. What is the Pan-American movement? 


VI. What progress has Hispanic - America 
made in the field of economic activities? 


VII. What progress has Hispanic-America 
made in cultural and social activities? 


VIII. What is the field of opportunity in 
Hispanic-America today? 
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IX. What has been the policy of the United 
States in the Caribbean? 


X. What does Hispanic-America think of us? 


No one text is used. A number of references 
are given from standard textbooks at the end 
of each assignment. In some cases only a few 
general references can be indicated and specific 
information requires a search for current news- 
paper and magazine material. Collateral read- 
ing is stressed, and a sizeable bibliography of 
fiction, non-fiction, and current magazine articles 
is being amassed. 


As might be expected, suitable reading mate- 
rial in Hispanic-American affairs and problems 
for the average high school student is difficult to 
find, but under the hour-period-supervised-study- 
plan the instructor has experienced a minimum 
of difficulty. 


In order further to overcome the handicap of 
vocabulary barriers, the course has been re- 
stricted to students of X and Y rating who have 
made an A, B, or C grade in their eleventh- 
year work. This qualification makes for a class 
of seniors who generally are capable and inter- 
ested, and who are mature enough to gain some 
insight into international problems. 


An Extremely Valuable Course 


The course has proved extremely valuable 


from a number of points of view. 


First, it has opened up an entirely new phase 
of history for the high school student, and as a 
result, has caught his interest and imagination 

Secondly, as the foreign policy of our country 
has long been a potent factor in Hispanic- 
American affairs, this course has lent itself to 
the study of a number of gravely important 
international problems that now are confronting 
us. 


Thirdly, it has tended to give students more 
respect for the achievements and potentialities 
of the Indian and the various hybrid Indian 
mixtures. 

Fourthly, it has brought out a search for ma- 
terial to defend our civilization against the re- 
peated criticisms of our neighbors. 

And lastly, it has offered an excellent example 
for a comparative study of a number of coun- 
tries in the New World who are following, along 
general lines, the same experiment in govern- 
ment that we are attempting; and the inevitable 
comparisons of our progress with theirs has 
made students more appreciative of the virtues 
of our political, social, and economic structure 
and more cognizant of its defects. 
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Y the time a child reaches the Eighth 

Grade the mechanics of problem-solving 

in arithmetic are supposedly mastered. 
How can these be made applicable to the child 
and his daily social life? 


Every opportunity must be used to point out 
arithmetical relationships with every-day life, to 
include understanding of typical situations such 
as buying, selling, insurance, taxation, practical 
measurement, banking, deeds, work of escrow, 
building and loan budgeting, etc. 


An idea presented itself at the beginning of an 
Eighth Grade class to concretely illustrate each 
of these situations in an activity of building 
and furnishing a house. 


A committee was delegated to visit local real 
estate brokers. A list of available lots was ob- 


tained from which an unimproved corner lot was 
selected. 


A local banker came before the class and 
gave detailed information as to the purchase of 
a lot, the transfer of a deed, the escrow, the 
work of the title insurance company, the use of 
trust deeds, and the financing of a home by a 
building and loan association. 


The lot. was drawn to scale. A city engineer 
was consulted as to specifications and current 
prices on city improvements. 


House plans were drawn to the scale of one- 
fourth inch to the foot, outside measurement to 
be 32 by 36 feet. The size and arrangement of 
rooms were to be individually chosen. 


Individual plan-books were made, the covers 
of which were designed in art class. The books 
were to include detailed problems of financing, 
constructing, and furnishing a home. 


The class appointed members to obtain esti- 
mates as to quality, kind and price of lumber, 
plumbing, wiring, plastering, and painting, and 
also the cost of a building permit was secured 
from the city clerk. 

California’s present sales tax created an en- 
tirely new type of a problem. The amount of 
the tax was based on the cost of the material 
for the house less the price of the labor. 


When the total cost of constructing the house 
was complete a building and loan contract was 
worked out payable over a period of one year. 
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Arithmetic Is a Live Subject 


Project Developed by Nett G. Houstey, Wilshire School, Fullerton 
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To concretely illustrate this activity a model 
house was constructed, step by step, according 


to scale. A contractor was chosen from the 


class to supervise all work. 

After the foundation and pier forms were laid, 
the cement which had been mixed according to 
formula, was poured. When the construction of 
the base of the house was carried out in detail 
the framework was built and the roughing of 
plumbing and wiring were installed. Novelty 
siding was used for outside finishing and the 
composition roof shingles were cut in proportion 
to the size of the roof. The section of the 
house from the ceiling upward was detachable, 
making the interior accessible for papering and 
furnishing. Glass was cut to fit windows and 
draperies were designed by the girls. Doll fur- 
niture was used for household furnishings. Out- 
side painting completed the house. 

Paving the street, laying the sidewalk and 
curbing, and the making of the parkway were 
done to scale. 


Landscape gardening gave it a finished ap- 
pearance. 

When the activity was completed invitations 
were extended to the parents of the class to 
inspect their work. 

During the activity sufficient and varied prob- 
lems were developed to entirely cover the cur- 





This is the house we built 


riculum of the Eighth Grade. The practicability 
of this unit of work has stimulated interest and 
eliminated abstract problem-solving proving, 
that arithmetic can be made a live and interest- 
ing subject. 
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OR many years we have heard of dram- 

atization as a method of instruction and 

widely used in the primary grades. But 
how about the Junior High School? Is it prac- 
tical to use dramatics in teaching the Social 
Studies there? The curriculum of the social 
science courses in most schools is so crowded; 
there are so many facts to be presented, skills 
and study habits to be developed and ideals to 
be inculcated, is there time for dramatics? 


The Social Science Department of John C. 
Fremont School of Anaheim decided to try dra- 
matics in connection with its Civics courses dur- 
ing the school year 1932-1933. We found not 
only were dramatics an excellent method of 
teaching but of real educational value to the 
students. The courses were certainly much more 
enjoyable for the pupil and we believe material 
presented in this form has definite value in 
training for citizenship. We were assured by 
tests that the students actually mastered subject 
matter better than by the usual classroom pro- 
cedure. 


The present school year is most propitious 
for a study of local, state and national govern- 
ment. Every newspaper and magazine is filled 
with news of political value. Scarcely a con- 
versation was heard at home or on the streets 
without mention being made of local and na- 
tional problems. Realizing that election years 
present unusual opportunities for such a study, 
we began in the fall with a unit on local city 
government. 


The three classes taking the course attended 
early in the fall a meeting of the local city coun- 
cil. At the end of four-weeks study of the three 
general types of city government found in the 
United States and a detailed study of the func- 
tions and duties of the various city departments, 
the classes were ready to begin their dramatiza- 
tion. 


Each class chose the type of city is desired to 
dramatize, it then incorporated .and a 
municipal election was held. Petitions were cir- 
culated several days prior to the elections, which 
were held during the class period, with an elec- 
tion board appointed from the class. We tried 
to carry out the usual primary election pro- 
cedure of California. 


was 
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Social Studies Can Be Dramatized 


LILLIAN Coxe, A. B., M.A., 
Teacher of Social Science, Redlands Junior High School 


After the election returns had been duly 
posted by the election boards. a model meeting 
was held of the newly-elected “city officials” 
before each class. Then each member of the 
council or commission, as the case might be, 
gave a brief resume of his duties and new busi- 
ness concerning the city, was brought up and 
discussed. After the adjournment of the “offi- 
cials,” the citizens, who were members of the 
class, offered suggestions and criticisms for the 
procedure and method of governing the city. 

At the end of the week each class presented 
their city plan in the auditorium before all of the 
students in the Civics classes so that each class 
could see all three types of city government 
actually functioning, thus offering comparison 
and contrast of the Mayor-Council, City Com- 
mission, and City Manager plans. Each child 
had participated in at least one type of city and 
by observation could thus evaluate the other two 
types of city government in common use in our 
land. 

The teacher was much interested in the seri- 
ousness with which each group responded, they 
not only dramatized a model city government 
but actually experienced a thrill at being an 
officer or a citizen of such a city. A few months 
later student elections were held for student 
body officers and we believe that in these elec- 
tions some of the criteria for an officer was 
kept in mind by the students; if so these drama- 
tizations were not only a classroom success but 
a school success. 

The classes then took up the study of the 
United States Constitution. We studied that 
document not from a legal or political angle 
but from a historical and practical viewpoint. 
Children of this age seem not to be much inter- 
ested in checks and balances of our government 
but show deep interest in the actual procedure 
of the president, congress and supreme court. 


URING the ten-weeks study of this unit, 

the various classes asked if they might 
dramatize some part of the government. So each 
class chose one branch of the federal govern- 
ment to work out in dramatic form. One class 
chose the Senate, another the House, the third 
the Executive department and the fourth the 
Supreme Court. We will briefly sketch the work 
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of one class. The students previously had been 
asked by the teacher which department of the 
government they wished to dramatize. They all 


voted and true to democratic principles the ma- 
jority ruled. 


The following paragraphs describe in detail 
how the class which chose the Senate proceeded 
with their dramatization. Each student in the 
class stated the name of his native state, if 
two were from the same state they were “Col- 
leagues.” If more than two were from the same 
state they chose some other state not repre- 
sented. Thus each student was a “Senator” from 
a definite state. Then each “Senator” gave his 
political preference, true to form, Democrats sat 


on one side of the room and Republicans sat on 
the other side. 


Party caucuses were held and the following 
officers were nominated: president protempore, 
chaplain, sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper and post- 
master. A temporary chairman was appointed 


by the teacher and all was ready for business. 


The reports of the Chairman of each party 
caucus was heard, the members voted and the 
majority candidates were elected. Two clerks 
were chosen and the newly-elected President 
Pro Tempore presided. He called on the Chap- 
lain, who led in prayer, roll was called and each 
“senator” answered to his name and state. As 
there were four new students in the class, they 
were considered new members of the Senate 
and were escorted to the front of the room by 
their colleagues and the oath of office was ad- 
ministered to them by the President Pro Tem- 
pore. 


A Committee on Committees, previously ap- 
pointed, made its report and each “senator” 
found himself a member of one of the seven 
committees: rules, finance, banking, agriculture. 
veterans, appropriations, judiciary. The first 
meeting of the “Senate” adjourned and the class 
spent the remainder of the period in committee 
meetings. Each committee chose a chairman 
and talked over and recommended bills to be 
presented the next day to the “senate.” 


The procedure of the class next was similar 
to the previous period-prayer, roll call, reading 
of the Journal; and then bills were introduced 
from the floor by members, reported on by com- 
mittees, numbered and read by the clerk and 
After 
adjournment the committees met and again dis- 
cussed various bills. 


referred by him to proper committee. 


The third day after the usual opening proced- 
ure, the bills were read again by the clerk and 
debate ensued. Many of the debates were spirited, 
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i.e.: federal sale tax, farm relief, soldiers bonus, 
pensions for aged, post office appropriations, etc. 
In fact the debates on the various bills proved 
so interesting and educational that sessions were 
continued a week before all bills were voted 
upon. Voting was done by acclamation but in a 


few cases, i.e.: soldiers bonus, federal sale tax, a 
roll call was necessary. 


In dramatizing the House of Representatives 
a similar plan was followed. The class that 
chose the Executive department formed com- 
mittees and each member wrote to one of the 
bureaus of that department of our government 
at Washington, D. C. A miniature Cabinet 
meeting was held before the class and each 


secretary reported on the duties and obligations 
of his department. 


The Judicial department took the form of 
two trials held before the Supreme Court, which 
consisted of nine boys each representing one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court. Four stu- 
dents were selected as lawyers to plead their 


cases before the Court in the presence of the 
class. 


T the end of the course all students in the 

Civics classes met in the auditorium and 

each class gave a brief resume of its dramatiza- 

tion, thus each student saw the United States 
government in action as a unified whole. 


The Social Science department feels that the 
students of Fremont School have not only be- 
come acquainted with the Constitution and 
learned certain facts necessary for every intel- 
ligent citizen to know, but have had an experi- 
ence that will linger long after mere facts are 
forgotten. 


School Scene: Traffic Squad 





Drawing by Clement Arthur Hall, student in the art department 
of San Mateo Junior College 
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Reporting to Parents 


MARGARET PyLe, Superintendent, South Santa 
Anita School District, Temple City 


SHOULD like to tell you about our system 
I of reporting to parents. We do not claim 
that the plan is entirely original, although as far 
as we know, no other school uses our identical 
method. We developed our own blanks, one of 
which I am enclosing with typical comments by 
the teacher along with a very typical letter by 
a pupil. 


We had preceded this departure from the 
traditional card by simply rating a child’s work 
as average, above average, below average, and 
failing, with checks for those habits and atti- 
tudes which needed improvement. Also for a 
year previous to this we had engaged in reading 
and investigation of systems of reporting to par- 
ents and arrived at the following conclusions: 


i, That 
caused 


the traditional 
unwholesome 


system of grading 
competition between 
pupils: that marks have ceased to be merely an 
indication to parents of what the child was do- 
ing in school, but are considered as rewards or 
punishments, to be wept or gloated over by 
children and complained about by parents. 


2. Due to this distorted idea too much im- 
portance has been attached to grades which has 
brought about deplorable results both to the 
slow child who continually gets poor marks and 
the bright pupil who gets a false idea of his own 
importance through continued high marks. If 
the child is nervous the effect of formal marks 
are apt to be even more disastrous, particularly 
when parents are not understanding. 


3. That even eliminating the above features, 
grades are not fair estimates of pupil’s, work. 
Teachers their standards and a child 
“A” in English from one teacher be- 
cause he has original ideas and “‘C” from another 
because he is careless about grammar and punc- 
tuation. Grades are subjective on the part of a 
teacher and bound to be somewhat dependent 
upon her mental state on the fatal day. They 
are further unfair because a child who tries hard 
may barely pass while another may play along 
and get superior ratings. 


vary in 
may get 


4. That a system of reporting to parents 
must be developed to eliminate the above evils 
and to indicate to parents what the child is do- 
ing toward solving his own problems and in 
relation to his own ability. 
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In view of these conclusions we have tried the 
following system and found it most satisfactory so 
far: 

Twice during each semester the parent re- 
ceives a slip from the teacher which commends 
the child upon any phase of his progress which 
is outstanding provided it represents effort on 
his part. The teacher may also comment upon 
that part of the child’s development which he 
seems to be neglecting. 


The blank also indicates how many days the 
pupil has attended—and at the end of the 
semester is indicated—not that the child is 
passed or failed, but where we recommend that 
he work during the following term. There is 
space for the parent’s comment and signature. 
Then in addition to this, and far more impor- 
tant, the pupil writes to the parents evaluating 
his own progress for the nine weeks period. We 
put a great deal of time and thought on these 
letters and they have been received with satis- 
faction and delight by the parents. 


The letter covers the child’s subject matter 
progress, what techniques he has mastered, is 
developing, etc., what good books he has read, 
what his other recreational activities are, what 
he has contributed to his room’s activity, his 
health and weight progress and most empha- 
tically, what character traits and habits he needs 
to conquer or develop and what he is doing to- 
ward his own particular citizenship problems. 


In general the steps in the letter are: 
1. Class discussion. 
2. First draft. 


3. Each child has a private conference with 
the teacher. 


4. First and second revisions if necessary. 


We realize that these letters may be teacher- 
inspired. But we feel that it is better for a child 
to seek out his own weaknesses and the criticism 
will be much less stinging if he thinks it is self- 
criticism; and it is, we know, much more con- 
vincing to parents if the child himself indicates 
the need of improvement along certain lines 
A typical letter written by a 5th grade girl 
is enclosed as well as one of the report slips. 


I may add here that we “prepared our public” 
for this departure by a speaker at P.-T. A, 
through parent education classes and by a num- 
ber of group conferences which the principal and 
superintendent held with the mothers where 
the whole plan was outlined and opened for 
discussion. 

A record has been kept of the comments 
which parents made on the first new-type blanks 
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which were sent out. There were 105 extremely 
favorable comments by parents to 9 who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. The rest either made no 
comment at all, or were quite tolerant of the 


new plan. 


The system is much more work for the 
teacher, but there is a fine spirit in favor of it 
among the faculty group. As a matter of record, 
and in case a pupil who transfers needs it, all 
grades are still kept on the permanent record 
cards in the office. Perhaps half a dozen parents 
have called and asked to see grades, and they 
are given access to their child’s complete record, 
but fortunately there is no opportunity for them 
to compare’ little Oscar’s marks with the neigh- 
bor’s little Oswald, so that much of the zest 
attached to grades is lost. 
bick the second semester. 


Few parents come 


The old type of report card served the purpose 
well for the old type of teaching where the work 
was so dull something had to be held over the 
child’s head in order to get him to work at all, 
but we feel it violates the principles of present 


educational philosophy. We know that many 


districts have eliminated report cards, and we 
feel sure that there is not a one that would 


voluntarily return to that procedure. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Wood: 


We wish to report June’s development during 
the second quarter in Grade 8B. We recommend 
that she do work in Grade 8A for the semester 
starting February 12, 1934. She is to be com- 
mended upon her effort in Art and Home Eco- 
nomics. Her progress is satisfactory in every- 
thing, except her content subjects are made more 
difficult because of frequent headaches, probably 
due to eye weakness. 


This period ending February 9, 1934, includes 


45 days of which your child was absent 0 days. 


Aileen Brownsberger, Teacher. 


We should appreciate any comments or sug- 
gestions you might care to makel; June does not 
‘omplain of headaches at home more than two 
or three times a year. 

Mrs. W. B. Wood. 
Parent’s Signature. 
Dear Mother and Father: 
This is the new way of letting 


I am getting along in school, 
port card. 


you know how 
instead of a re- 


1. Editor’s note: Here follows Mrs. 
comment concerning June. 


Woods 
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SOME vews for Little Johnny’s mother. 
Lloyd’s, the English company, now offers a 
quintuplet insurance policy which will turn a 
few cents a month into millions of dollars in 
case the blessed quintuplet event takes place. 
Her chances—1 to 57,289,761. 

~~" 


THIS month the five millionth Srent READER 

will be shipped to some school, perhaps yours. 

From the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, Toe New 

SILENT REaADERs provide a unified program. 
+ 


ONLY 45 copies of the famous Gutenberg 
Bible, the first book printed from movable type, 
are in existence today. Some are worth $100,000. 


1 “1 
THE only series 


that’s strong but correct— 
which offers the new social approach without 
sacrificing the fundamentals of bookkeeping and 
accounting is BookKEEPING FoR Mopern Busi- 
ness, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. Book I, pub- 
lished; Book II, ready January 1, 1935. 





The JOHN C.BYV V4 HS Ky TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCQ 


I am going to try harder in spelling because 
I have not been getting as many hundreds as I 
should. 


I have learned many interesting things in 
Social Studies. We have made a map of Asia. 
We are studying Egypt now, and I know I am 
going to enjoy it. 

I have improved in understanding arithmetic. 
I am learning to cancel fractions. 

I am going to read lots of library books so it 
will help me in my reading. I am going to bring 
home my book and practice reading it. 

I go to artcraft club every Friday. Next I am 
going to make a hooked rug. 

Just before lunch we have Physical Education 
I enjoy it very much. 

I like my teacher very much. 

I hope you will be able to come and visit some 
day. 

Do you think this is a better plan than a re- 
port card? 

I hope we can come to the exhibit just before 
Christmas 

Lots of love, 
Margaret 








California Teachers Association offers placement service at nominal cost to its members 
Members seeking placement service should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 


Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred L. 


Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 


Fourth ard ae Streets, Los sean phone TRinity 1558. 
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The High School English Curriculum 


F. S. Hayven, Principal, Citrus Union High School and Junior College 
Azusa-Glendora 


O doubt the English curriculum in our 
high schools can be improved but we 
must not expect the millenium through 
curriculum revision, for curriculum revision has 
been going on ever since there were schools. 


There are certain fundamentals, however, 
which I think we should keep in mind in any 
curriculum revision. First, psychology tells us 
that learning takes place more effectively where 
there is a definite effort or intention to learn. 
Some of us have sung hymns in church all of 
our lives, still we do not have the words by 
heart. The only way to learn most things is to 
set out definitely to learn them. The king found 
that there was no royal road to geometry. 


Secondly, integration. should not mean a 
scrambling of all subjects. Certain “survey” or 
“fusion” courses may result, but a hodge-podge 
of material is not so much in keeping with life 
as our present systematic subject arrangement. 
To give up English as a formal subject and to 
teach it only as demand arises in other courses 
is no more reasonable than to give up science 
and attempt to teach it whenever scientific ref- 
erences and allusions arise in English. 


This brief preface does not mean that I am 
not in favor of English revision or integration. 
Allow me my definition of integration and I am 
for it. Integration of school subjects should be 
an integration with life and, consequently, an 
integration of subjects wherever there is such 
integration or overlapping in life. Every subject 
taught in our schools should have a hook-up 
with life and if it has no hook-up it should be 
thrown out of the curriculum. This hook-up 
need not always be the so-called practical; there 
is also a cultural or aesthetic side to life, or let 
us call it all just life. 


Intensely Practical 


Now for the English revision. English divides 
itself into composition, oral English, and litera- 
ture. Composition is intensely practical, espe- 
cially in this world of books, magazines, and 
typewriters, and there is no royal road to com- 
position. Make it as interesting as you can, 
select composition subjects from real life, and 
point out to every teacher the integration value 
of composition through their subject with life. 
Every teacher should emphasize composition 


but there must be special teachers of composi- 
tion, for “what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business” is as true in teaching as in life. 
I would divide the ninth and tenth years into an 
upper and lower ability group and teach less 
formal grammar in the lower group. 

Oral English is extremely valuable to every 
child. I would teach it one day a week in every 
year of English in the high school. We have 
done so for years at Citrus and our students can 
take their place in assembly announcements and 
student government discussions without weak 
knees and jumbled ideas. 


Use Students Interests 


Here is the place integration can truly inte- 
grate with life, through practically every other 
school subject. Let the subjects for report and 
discussion be as wide and varied as the students 
interests, and call on the students to man and 
conduct these programs and forums. Here is 
your training for work in service clubs, lodges, 
chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, the pul- 
pit, the classroom, and the salesroom. 


| ITERATURE is perhaps the most difficult 
of all high school subjects to teach or, 
shall I say, it takes a most gifted teacher to 


teach literature and teach it well. It should be 
taught as an inspirational subject. Analysis and 
dissection are entirely out of place. Any good 
literature is already integrated with life and 
needs only to be read as good literature. 

I would teach my students to read rapidly 
for the joy of reading. Each new classic a sep- 
arate book, for there is also a joy in getting a 
new book. Did I say classic? Yes, a classic is 
not determined by its age. Read modern classics 
as well as ancient, and do not read history in 
place of literature just for its social value. Let 
us not lose sight of the fact that much of our 
beautiful literature has historic and social value. 

Again with the ability groups in the two lower 
grades I would gage the rapidity of reading to 
the ability of the group. I one time asked a boy 
who had graduated from our high school which 
teacher did him the greatest service, and he re- 
plied, “My English teacher: she led me to dis- 
cover my father’s library.” Let us lead our boys 
and girls to discover the wealth of literature in 
the books and magazines all about them. 
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California Elementary School Principals 
Association Southern Section 


ELEN HEFFERNAN, chief, division of ele- 

mentary education and rural schools, State 
Department of Education, held a conference of 
elementary school principals and district super- 
intendents November 3, at Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Diego. 


The meeting was held in three panels. The 
first, lead by Dr. Gertrude Laws, chief, bureau 
of parent education, discussed Home and School 
Relationships. She was ably assisted by: Har- 
old L. Kimball, principal, Cabrillo School, San 
Diego; Carl E. Gilbert, principal, Roosevelt 
School, San Gabriel; Mrs. G. A. Lazar, president, 
9th District, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Charles T. 
Samuels, principal, Lowell Joint District, Whit- 
tier. 

This panel was of great value and was greatly 
appreciated by the 300 in attendance. The second 
was lead by Dr. Leo F. Hadsall, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Fresno State Teachers College. 
He was assisted by: Vera B. Fenn, principal, 
McCabe Union School, El Centro; Maude K. Har- 
ris, principal, Oneonta School, South Pasadena; 
Dorothy G. Jackson, principal, Franklin School, 
Santa Monica; Ellsworth T. Patterson, principal, 
Lindbergh School, Lynwood; Minnie Gant, prin- 
cipal, Willard School, Long Beach; J. Richmond 
Barbour, principal, Ocean Beach School, Ocean 
Beach. 

The subject was Science 
Schools and brought a 
its value. 

Remedial 


in the Elementary 
lively discussion as to 


Reading was the subject for the 
third panel discussion lead by George N. Hale, 
president, California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association Southern Section; assisted by 
Dr. J. Murray Lee, director of research, Bur- 
bank. This subject, being one much stressed at 
this time, the audience was greatly appreciative 
of the time spent in the panel. 

Miss Sarah L. Young, president of Elementary 
School Principals of the State was present and 
addressed the group at the 
truly, Leah Crose, Secretary. 


luncheon.—Yours 


* * 


N. E. A. Membership Is Required 


D* T. D. MARTIN, Membership Secretary, 
N. E. A., has informed us, subsequent to the 
printing of the middle forms of this issue, that 
N. E. A. membership is required of those who 
enroll in N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation. This clarifies the statement to business 
teachers appearing on page 33 of this issue. 
7 * 

ERTHA RACHEL PALMER, former Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction of North Dakota 
and now director of scientific 
struction, National W. C. T. U., makes three ad- 
dresses before Northern California teachers at 
the C. T. A. Bay Section Conventions San Fran- 
ciseo and Oakland, December 19. She is in the 
Bat Region that entire week. Miss Palmer is 
nationally known for her exceedingly valuable 
work in temperance. 


temperance in- 
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Teach Language, Literature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study with these beautiful pictures. They cost 
only a trifle. 


‘Ibe Perrx Pictures 


Two Cents Each 
for 25 or more of 
the 5'4x8 size. 
Postpaid. 
One Cent Each 
for 50 or more of 
the 3x3% size. 
Postpaid. 

2 


Follow our own New 
Course in Picture 
Study. A picture for 
each month of the 
first eight years in 
school, 72 in all. A 
description of each 
picture. Ask how to 
obtain them. 
A’ POSTAGE STAMP 
will bring you a 
sample picture in 
the beautful *‘Bos- 
Ton Epition and a 
description of that 
picture, if you name 
grade and school. 

* 

Feeding Her Birds 


CATALOGUE OF 1600 miniature illus- 
trations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perry Pictures G. as 


Malden, Mass. 
Order Pilgrim Pictures and pictures for 
December Picture Study TODAY 


Millet 


Profit by the Experience 


of the most critical 
The HOLMES 
EDUCATOR 


Sound on Film 
Standard 35mm 


PROJECTOR 


meets the most exact- 
ing requirements of 
leading Film producers 


THE REASONS— 
Ball Bearing Mechan- 
ism Projector and Sound 
Head one unit — all 
moving parts in a 
sealed tight housing. 

COMPARE 
the new EDUCATOR 
with any equipment 
selling for $1000 or 
more. 


We Invite 
Comparison Tests 


$1 75 DOWN po 19 


Easy Payments. No Interest. 


Free Demonstration 
No Carrying Charges. | Year Guarantee 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


**Motion Picture Projectors Since °97’" 
1817 Orcnarp STREET 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
Pacific Coast Factory Representative 
821 Marker Srreer San Francisco 


Curcace 
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Books Received 


Minute Stories of Famous Explorers, by Jerome 
S. Kates, with 73 maps by the author and 321 
illustrations by Herbert S. Kates. A graphic and 
unforgettable presentation, beautifully done. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 


The Modern Word-Finder. Originally published 
under the title “Morrow’s Word-Finder.” A liv- 
ing guide to modern usage, spelling, etc. By 
Paul D. Hugon. New revised edition 430 pages. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 

School Plays for All Occasions. By Madalene 
D. Barnum, 200 pages. Grosset and Dunlap. 

Little Indian, by David Corey, 125 pages, illus- 
trated. Grosset and Dunlap. 


A First Course in Algebra, by N. J. Lennes, 
for the ninth year student, is recently published 
by the Macmillan Company. It combines thor- 
oughness and completeness with a simplicity 
that makes the subject interesting and agreeable. 

Solid Geometry, by Dr. Elizabeth B. Cowley, is 
a modern text of 230 pages recently published by 
Silver Burdett and Company. It is a companion 
volume to the author’s Plane Geometry and is 
one of the Silver Burdett complete mathematics 
program for senior high schools. 


Exploring with the Microscope, by Raymond 
F. Yates, is a delightful, illustrated volume re- 
cently published by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. It will enable a boy or girl, a man or 
woman, to adopt a hobby offering endless fas- 
cinating opportunities. It is exactly the sort of 
book that should be in every school library 
where young people can easily find and use it. 

Hygiene and Home Nursing, by Louisa C. Lip- 
pitt, Registered Nurse. With many illustrations; 
430 pages; World Book Company. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic, Paul Klapper. 550 
pages. This is the second edition; D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 

Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, Ellsworth Collings, 620 pages, the Mac- 
millan Company. 


cg * = 


Corrective English, Book Il 


WORKBOOK by David Lee Clark, adjunct 

professor of English, University of Texas; 
Corrie Walker Allen, department of English, 
Demonstration High School, Northern State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas; Carrie Belle 
Harrell, formerly state supervisor of English, 
Texas; and Mary Jo Popplewell, high school 
supervisor, Beaumont, Texas. 138, vi pages; price 
72 cents. John C. Winston Company. 

Book Two of Corrective English completes this 
series of English workbooks for junior and 
senior high schools. Through varied and inter- 
esting activities, it provides thorough and care- 
fully graded training for the eye, the ear, the 
voice and the hand. Experimental use has con- 
vinced the authors that the exercises as given 
are most profitable for the group as a whole, 
but there are full provisions for adapting the 
work to individual needs. The explanatory notes 
in bold-face type make it possible to use the 
workbooks with or without a textbook. 
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The New World 


A record of current programs 


EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western States 

Network, KPO, Mondays 9:30-10 a. m., Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association in co-operation with 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Programs directed by Arthur S. Garbett, Direc- 
tor of Education, Western Division, Nationa) 
Broadcasting Company, assisted by New World 
Ensemble, under direction of Louis Ford. 

October 15—Dramatics. Dr. Clarence J. Du 
Four, Vice-President and Dean, San Francisco 
State Teachers College; Irene Colonna and Edna 
Combs. Miss S. Grace Gantt, Oakland Technical 
High School and quartette, young men. 


October 22—Spanish California. Prof. S. Lyman 
Mitchell, Marin Junior College. Vocal solo, Linda 
Celona; accompanist, Dorothy O’Brien. 


October 298—Kindergarten Americanism. 
Miriam Eisner, Sanchez School, 
Miss Helen Jane Hoskins, 
School, Oakland, and group 
children. 


Miss 
San Francisco. 
Piedmont Avenue 
of kindergarten 


November 5—American Education Week. Edna 
Maguire, Mill Valley. Clinton Lewis and quar- 
tette, Marin Junior College. Bill Walsh, soloist, 
Tamalpais High School. 


12—School Buildings. 
City 


November 
Hughes, 
Schools. 


Charles C., 


Sacramento Superintendent of 


In Memoriam 


Virginia Jehu Morken, 
Burlingame’s primary schools. 


principal of one of 


George Wilhelmy, District Superintendent of 
Sunnyvale and prominent in Santa Clara County 
school circles. He was a native son of San Fran- 
cisco; graduate of San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege; masters degree, Stanford University. 


Frank C. Doty, teacher of commercial subjects, 
Venta Junior High School, Ventura City, and for 
several years member of C. T. A. Southern Sec- 
tion Council. 


B. H. Gibbon, superintendent of Alhambra City 
Schools and member of C. T. A. Southern Section 
Council during the past two years. 


Mildred E. Peckham, elementary teacher, Coal- 
inga Pines School, Coalinga, Fresno County. 


Mrs. Dorothea Melden Bain, 
sity High School, Oakland. 


teacher, Univer- 


Anna Orr, 56, principal of Farragut Elemen- 
tary School and for 25 years a member of the 
teaching staff of the San Francisco public 
schools. Miss Orr was born in San Francisco in 
1878. She graduated from Girls High School and 
San Francisco State Teachers College. She began 
teaching at Kate Kennedy Elementary School in 
1911. 
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Safety Education 





NEWS 


An Aid to Character and Social Development 


GeorGce E. Des Rocuers, Faculty Sponsor 


OME thirty years ago certain industrial 
organizations started a campaign to reduce 
the number of accidents in their plants. 
This marked the beginning of the Safety Move- 
ment in America. Deaths and serious injuries 
were very materially reduced. 

However, the fact that two-thirds or more of 
all accidental deaths in the United States occur 
outside of industry emphasizes the necessity of 
a campaign to promote safety on the streets and 
in the homes. If the children in the schools are 
taught to protect themselves with respect to 
Safety, the parents may be reached and these 
thoughts will in turn be conveyed into the com- 
munity life. 


The tremendously-increasing number of acci- 
dents caused by the complex organization of life 
in our modern communities has caused Ameri- 
can business men and social thinkers no undue 
amount of concern. The formation of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in 1912 was the result of 
the need for an organized Safe'y movement, 
when the correlation with the growing concept 
of the value of life was realized. 


For some time past, education has been re- 
garded purely with reference to its effect on 
some form of behavior of the individual. In this 
there should be considered a means of securing 
to the individual the right sort of social action 
and in developing in him the right kinds of feel- 
ings and habits toward his fellow beings. The 
importance of the behavior of the individual in 
its social bearing has long been recognized. 


Along with social development should be 
considered the character development of the in- 
dividual. State of California Department of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin 8, in suggesting seven aims of 
Secondary Education refers to 


the aim on 
Character as follows: 


That he will develop those attitudes and habits 
of behavior that will conform to and support the 
good in social customs and institutions, and that 
will impel him to work vigorously to eliminate 
those that are evil, unjust or dwarfing. 


This reference has been cited to show how 
closely related the social and character develop- 
ment are to each other, and how the administra- 





Safety Committee, Beverly Hills High School 





tion of Safety Education through these corre- 
lated developments may be conducted. 

One need but glance at the statistics concern- 
ing accidental deaths and injuries to realize the 
necessity of encouraging the safe operation of 
motor vehicles. Furthermore, these statistics 
will show that drivers of vehicles of high school 
and college age are large contributors to these 
fatalities. It is true that there are many other 
types of accidents and many safety measures 
which the individual may be taught to observe 
with profit to himself and the community. 

However, since automobile accidents are an 
outstanding problem of modern life it might be 
of interest to discuss this phase of safety as re- 
lated to social and character development. From 
this standpoint the organization and administra- 
tion of Safety Education conducted at . the 
Beverly Hills High School will be discussed. 


READING 


For Classroom and 


Library 


THE RIVERSIDE 
BOOKSHELF SERIES 


I In this series childhood favorites and 
i classics have been issued in the best it 
| possible size and form for children's it 
reading. Hi 








THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY fl 


The volumes are well printed and I 
strongly bound. They are without \ 
study equipment and are designed tH 
to fill the need for durable library i 
books at a minimum price. 





WRITE FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGS 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


500 Howard Street - San Francisco 
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Important New Books 
Haruko, Child of Japan... $1.12 


By Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City Schools 


California. 


This new forthcoming book on Japan for the third and 
fourth grades is an advance on any of the books so far 
published for children of those grades. Delightfully 
written, it gives a real look into the everyday life of 
Japanese children. The illustrations have been selected 
with a great deal of care. 

Miss Edwards is one of the well-known educators 
in California. As teacher, principal, county rural super- 
visor, and city supervisor she has always made an 
impression wherever she has taught. This book is the 
result of a trip to Japan. Its content has been checked 
by competent Japanese, and it is authentic in all of its 
descriptions of life and customs. 


Children of Mexico... $1.50 


By Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 


Our children are introduced to their neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande through a series of stories. Children 
of the past, Aztec, Spanish, and Colonial, present 
Mexico’s background. Children in hacienda and city 
and in remote Indian villages, present the life an 
customs of vital post-revolutionary Mexico today. The 
history and geography inherent in the stories are 
supplemented by topical material, maps, charts, tables 
and other data. 

Miss Richards spent many months in Mexico col- 
lecting material for the book. Miss Richards is also 
author of “‘Our California Home,” adopted fourth grade 
social studies text for the State of California. Miss 
Landazuri is a Mexican writer and educator of 
distinction. 


The Western Nature Science Series 


An interpretation for grammar school pupils 
of the Nature of the West 


Grade 3—THE INDIANS' GARDEN............ List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy and Ferne L. Marcy. 
Grade 4—THE PADRES' GARDEN... List 1.00 


By C. A. Marcy. 
Grade 5—THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY.....List 1.00 


By Mae Johnson Corwin. On trees and flowers. 


Grade 6—TRAILS TODAY _.. List 1.00 
By Walling Corwin. On animals of land and sea. 


The Corwin Science Series 
A—THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING.List $1.68 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


B—THE SCIENCE OF PLANT AND 
a Se List 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


C—THE SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY 
AND INVENTION List 1.80 
Corwin and Corwin. For the 9th grade. 


A New Primer 
Read, Make and Play, an Easy Primer. 


By Louise Villinger, primary teacher, Oaklanc 
School Department. 64 pages. Illustrated 60¢ 
with drawings in black and white by Harris-Jones. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 
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Student Body activities are controlled by a 
Board of Commissioners, elected by the student- 
body at large, who directs the various departments 
such as athletics, finance, records, publications, 
safety, etc. To become a candidate for Commis- 
sioner of Safety, the student must be a senior, 
must have received all college-recommended 
grades the previous semester, must have a satis- 
factory citizenship record, must have served at 
least one semester on the Safety Committee and 
shall be recommended to the electors by the 
faculty sponsor and approved by the principal. 
This insures the highest type of student. 


Six Candidates for Commissioner 


At the last election there were six candidates 
for Commissioner of Safety, whose names were 
placed on the ballot, from a students body of 
two thotisand. The commissioner selects his 
committee from the dependable students of the 
school, to cover safety in the buildings, during 
fire drills, on the grounds, in the shops and off 
the grounds in the vicinity of the school where 
students automobiles are parked and operated. 


In a manner similar to the election of this 
Safety executive, the judges of the boys and 
girls courts are elected by members of the boys 
and girls leagues. Interest in these judgeship 
positions is most active, there being as many 
as 25 candidates appearing on the primary bal- 
lots, for 5 positions as judges of the boys court. 


Fair play, courtesy and good sportsmanship 
are paramount issues during these election cam- 
paigns. These points are in evidence when one 
listens to nominating and campaign speeches in 
assemblies. What could be better proof of char- 
acter and social development than the attitudes 
which are exhibited during these campaigns? 


N the performance of his duties throughout 
I the semester, the Safety Commissioner pre- 
sides at weekly meetings with his committee, 
which consists of about forty members. At cer- 
tain meetings the judges are invited, outside 
speakers stimulate interest, and the principal, 
vice-principals and faculty sponsor occasionally 
make suggestions or commend the pupils on 
their work. 


The question might be raised—How does this 
training reach the student body at large? It is 
the duty of committee members to direct their 
activities toward the safe operation of automo- 
biles in the vicinity of the school and en route 
to and from athletic contests to other parts of 
the city. This affords direct contact with a large 
portion of the student body. 
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Safety ideas in the shops, in the halls, on the 






































































































































































































= playgrounds are constantly placed before the 
r students. This is accomplished through co-op- 
- eration with the editor of the school paper, who 
S, prepares an occasional editorial, sends a reporter 
S- for a story on Safety and permits a safety slogan 
=? of a few words in each issue. Safety-mindedness 
od is urged in student body assemblies. Safety talks 
- and discussions on the California Vehicle Act 
at followed by true and false tests are conducted 
nd with all ninth grade groups. 
he 
al. By means of questionnaires it has been found 
that but 15% of the Ninth Graders are licensed 
drivers, while 70% of the Seniors have operators 
licenses. Consequently the Freshmen class fur- 
tes nishes the field of potential drivers and are ap- 
pre 4 proached when they are eager to learn the de- 
of [tails of the state regulations. In this manner 
his the entire student body will have been exposed 
the |) to these practices. 
Ing ‘ The Safety committee members are urged to 
off ' appeal to violators of the rules and regulations 
ere {of the school, in a courteous and gentlemanly 
ted. » manner. Frequently an individual may be found 
this [| who is inclined to show his authority in a dic- 
and [| tatorial manner. He is asked by the Commis- 
joys sioner to refrain from an over-officious attitude 
ship | and told that he will receive greater co-operation 
any [| When he is more courteous. 
bal- i An offender of regulations receives an indict- 
ut. ment slip and later a court summons. In court 
ship he receives a fair trial and if found guilty, is 
‘am- given a citation on his personnel record. Officers, 
one judges, committee workers, etc., receive credit 
es in on their personnel records for satisfactory ser- 
-har- vice. The personnel records are considered very 
udes carefully when citizenship grades are prepared. 
is? It is truly felt that outstanding examples of 
character development are being carried on from 
shout term to term. Evidence lies in the hearty re- 
eo sponse received from the student body in gen- 
ittee, eral. Mass demonstration of co-operation is 
t cer- revealed in a summary which was noted after 
atside the first year’s trial. Practically 100% elimina- 
cipal, tion on the following points: 
ynally 
ls on 1. Parking in alleys and on vacant lots around 
the school. 
2. Parking in front of apartments and private 
- this residences. 
It is 
+ their 3. Students loafing in automobiles about the 
tomo- school. 
route 4. Driving automobiles without operator’s 
urts of license. 
1 large 






5. Dangerous riding on running boards. 
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HE first three points were the cause of 
Aedes irritation among property-owners in 
the neighborhood. With students cars parked in 
alleys, garages became somewhat inaccessible to 
owners. Cars parked all day in front of apart- 
ment houses afforded little opportunity for ten- 
ants and owners to park. Co-operation in this 
respect is surely a display of good citizenship in 
respecting the rights of others. The last two 
points demonstrate a desire to abide by the laws 
of the state, since infringements are in violation 
of the code. 


Automobile owners are required to register 
their cars, license numbers and drivers license 
number with the commissioner, so evidence is 
available in regard to point number five. Fur- 
ther evidence of the development along these 
lines is that careless and reckless driving in the 
general neighborhood of the school has been 
reduced to a minimum; overloaded cars are 
seldom observed; the plan seems to have devel- 
oped a deliberate safe and sane policy in the 
loading and unloading of passengers at the 
school and moving of cars during the congested 
hours. The parents generally commend the 
plan which shows the carry-over into the home. 


The high school should be the place where an 
appreciation and attitude toward this problem 
should be so developed that the individual will 
carry them in all walks of life and a pronounced 
decline in the number of accidental injuries and 
deaths will be the result. 


The fundamental theughts in the minds of 
school administrators and sponsors in regard to 
Safety should bear a broader objective than just 
the teaching of self preservation. 


Safety should bear a broader objective than just 
problem, a co-operative enterprise, and steps 
should be taken to develop a responsibility for 
the safety of others as well as a consideration 
of their personal and property rights. 


Furthermore Safety is concerned with the laws 
of our land, on the highways and in the home. 
It must be recognized as the responsibility of 
the individual as a member of a group. This is 
training in citizenship of the highest order. 


Consider for Children 8 to 11 
OUR PLANET THE EARTH: 


Then and Now By Lillian Rifkin 


Story of Earth’s and Man’s Development, 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. $1.75 


ZamOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 
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The American School of Paris, France 


Mcnriet Goopwin, Teacher, Grades 3 and 4, American School, Paris 


OMPLETELY surrounded by other tall 

buildings and fronted by a long cement 

terrace stands the “maison particulaire” 
or large house of red brick, in which is housed 
one of the American private schools of this 
great metropolis. 

Every morning taxis, automobiles and buses 
deposit children from different parts of the city 
at its entrance. In the midst of a foreign atmos- 
phere the American School of Paris aims to 
achieve the same level of accomplishment as is 
found in the best private schools of the United 
States. 

It is the outgrowth of the American High 
School which was founded ten years ago. Now 
under the continued direction of Paul de Rosay, 
a Harvard graduate, the curriculum covers the 
kindergarten through high school. This year its 
quarters overflowed with the unexpected enroll- 
ment of sixty, so the high school section has 
settled in a nearby building. 

Twelve teachers are on the staff, three being 
native graduates who instruct in the French 
language. Leading American colleges have pro- 
duced the American members of the faculty, 
some having had foreign training as well. Most 
of the children speak fluent French while some 
speak other languages than English, for many 
have travelled and lived in other places with 
their parents. Some French children are sent to 
an American school to broaden their training. 

The morning is given over to serious study 
The classes being small, each child receives in- 
dividual attention. A mid-morning “gouter” or 
sandwich is served before the recess period. 
Then physical exercises are given and games 
played on the terrace. At noon all the students 
who do not live near enough to go home stay 
for a well-balanced dinner, presided over by 
faculty members at several small tables where 
French conversation is heard generally. Art, 
French or Latin occupy the time until 2:30 
o'clock. 
begin. 

A nearby gymnasium fitted with all sorts of 
apparatus is used by the various classes on days 
of inclement weather. The school is located 
within ten minutes walk of the Bois de Bologne, 
so on sunny days hikes are taken around the 
Bois to study the flora and bird life. A small 
zoo has been a recent attraction there. Swim- 
ming, tennis, basketball, folk dancing and ice 
skating are including activities on certain days. 


Then the extra curricular activities 


The intermediate boys are organized into 
Wolf Cubs. Every Thursday afternoon, as is 
the custom in the French schools, an educa- 
tional excursion is taken, accompanied by teach- 
ers, when taxis or a bus are used to convey the 
pupils, usually to other parts of the city. An art 
exhibit of Spanish modern paintings was the 
first excursion. The Gobelin Atelier, where the 
gorgeous tapestries in the palace at Versailles 
were made, proved most interesting, many beau- 
tiful tapestries were in the process of making 
and an exhibit included designs from as far 
back as the 15th century was seen. 

A preview showing of “Wild Cargo” animal 
pictures and animated cartoons in a private 
studio of RKO was a great treat. The Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, with beautiful flowers, statuary, 
fountains and museum of modern art were 
visited. 

The children always return to school between 
4 and 4:30 for “gouter” or a sandwich, then rest 
and study until 5. Parents call for their children 
who are loathe to leave after such enjoyable 
days. 

The headmaster and his family then have a 
short privacy in their home, probably inter- 
rupted by the jangling telephone bell, “because 
Mary can’t eat eggs tomorrow” or “John should 
perhaps be in the fifth grade where he was at 
the other school.” The servants start to clean 
up and pick up forgotten clothes and arrange 
everything for the new day. 

* * * 


Reaching for the Moon 


IGH-LIGHT of Reaching for the Moon 

by Royce Brier is the story of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. Written 
in the newspaper style of 1933, it vividly por- 
trays some of the exciting scenes of that—to the 
present generation—faraway time when auto- 
mobiles were just coming into use. 

The plot centers around Harper Poole, a re- 
porter on a San Francisco newspaper. Members 
of the Fourth Estate will find it an “Old Home 
Week” story, while old-timers who went 
through the 1906 fire will read it with keen 
interest. 

Royce Brier in 1934 won the Pulitzer prize 
for newspaper reporting. He has been on a San 
Francisco newspaper simce 1926, is the author 
of numerous short stories and Crusade, a full- 
length novel. (D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.) 
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An Orient Holiday 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The worshipper goes first to a stone cistern, 
where he washes his hands and mouth, dipping 
up the water in a wooden cup at the end of a 
stick. He then approaches, bows before the 
shrine, throws an offering of money into a rack, 
built like a hay rack above a horse’s manger, 
and rings the bell placed in front of the temple. 
This done, he kneels or bows, before the altar 
and prays with clasped hands. Finally he claps 
his hands, makes another bow, and d-parts. 


* * 






x 


Albertsen Travel Agency 


ALBERTSEN, with 26 years experience 


~~ G. 


in travel planning, now has a complete travel 


agency at 742 Market Street, San Francisco, 
representing steamship, airplane, stage and rail- 
way companies. He was formerly general pas- 
senger agent for the Panama Pacific Line, United 
States Line, White Star, Red Star and Balti- 
more Mail Lines. Earlier he was associated with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Royal Mail 
Lines as passenger manager. 


Mr. Albertsen spent the past year traveling 
in Europe and is equipped now with first-hand 
knowledge of conditions on the Continent. 
Teachers bound for Europe next summer will 


find his service helpful in planning their trips. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mabel Patterson, for the past 12 years 
teacher in the Art Department, Los Angeles 
Polytechnic Evening High School, was recently 
seriously injured in a motor car accident. 


Public Relations: Southern Section 


UBLIC Relations Committee of C. T. A. South- 
ern Section is carrying forward a program 
that already has attracted attention 


not only 
throughout the state but nationally. 


The membership of this important committes 
is: Chairman, A. F 


. Corey, assistant county sup- 
erintendent of 


schools, Santa Ana; John E. 
Alman, principal, South Pasadena Senior High 
School, South Pasadena; I. Grace Ball, Pasadena: 
Ruth Ballou, Santa Monica; Howard B. Beckner, 
Monrovia; Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara: 
Jessie V. Farr, Los Angeles: Mrs. Rose Cranston 
Hess, Long Beach: H. W. Heyl, Alhambra High 
School, Alhambra: Parke Seth Hyde, Los An- 
geles: Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles: 
Imogene V. Leet, Los Angeles; Mrs. Ruth H. 
Libby, Long Beach: Harold W. McClellan, prin- 
epial, Montebello Park School, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Mary Q. MelIntyre, Los Angeles: Raymond L. 
Mahoney, Corona; B. W. Shaper, principal, Senior 
High School, Redlands; Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens, 
Los Angeles: Jack R. Tenney, superintendent of 
schools, Oceanside: toy L. White, 


Riverside; 
T. J. Woodward, Compton. 
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TRIPS 


For Every Parse 


































Here's Something That You'll Welcome 
—A Valuable Service That Costs You 
Nothing! 

A Few Timely Suggestions for 1935 

THE ORIENT 
62 Day Cruise, Special Class Steamer Fare..$307.00 
CRUISE TOURS TO JAPAN, CHINA and PHILIPPINES 
Personally Conducted Parties leaving monthly. 


De Luxe hotels and sightseeing. 
62 Days—All Expenses 


$429.00 
MEXICO—LAND OF ROMANCE 
18 Day All Expense Cruise Tour $195.00 
AUSTRALIA-SOUTH SEAS CRUISES 
| First Class $480.00 
OF Sey) Cobia Clans $340.00 
EUROPE—UNIVERSITY TOURS 
100 Amazing Tour Values $212.00 
Booklet on request. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
De Luxe Cruises, 43 days $375.00 
Vagabond Cruises, 60 to 70 days $265.00 
AROUND THE WORLD TOURS, from $518.00 


Ask About Our "PAY AS YOU GO" Sightseeing 
Arrangements. 
Specialists in Tours and Cruises 


Use This Coupon For Free Literatura and Our 
Experienced Advice Without Charge or Obligation 


I am considering a trip to: 


( ) Europe ( ) Mediterranean 

( ) Honolulu ( ) Around the World 

( ) Alaska ( ) Orient 

( ) Mexico ( ) South Seas and Australia 


Send literature ( ). Phone information ( ). 
Send a representative ( ). 


Name 
Street 


Phone 
City i 


OFFICIAL AGENTS—ALL LINES 


HENRY MIELE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


222 Loew's State Building, Broadway at Seventh 
Los Angeles, California VAndike 9494 


“21 Years Personal Experience In World Travei” 
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Burlington Zephyr---Symbol of a New World 


VIEW of the Zephyr made at Galesburg, Illinois, when the train was en route to 
California for photographing of the R-K-O feature film, the “Silver Streak.” 

The Zephyr went to work November 11. This train is historically significant because - 
it was the first streamline train in the Western Hemisphere to be established in regular 
daily service. 

I had the good fortune to be on the train from Lincoln to Kansas City and back 
to Omaha, and the train performed like the thoroughbred it is. We pulled out of Lincoln 
precisely On the tick of 7:30 and were on time to the split second throughout the whole 
500-mile round trip. It was very interesting at different scheduled stops to hear the 
driver complain of his inability to “let ‘er out.” 

Great crowds of people were on hand at the big cities—Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City to see the new style train upon its arrival. Thousands of Armistice Day motorists 
paused on the highways all along the route to see the Silver Streak flash by. 

H. F. Laury, Chicago. 

The Burlingame Zephyr is a lightweight streamline train of stainless steel equipped 
with a 660-horsepower two-cycle Winton Diesel engine capable of a speed upward of 
100 miles an hour. It made its first run Monday, April 9, 1934, 50 miles, from Philadelphia 
to Perkiomen Junction and return. As already announced by the Winton Corporation, 
“this is the first time in railroad history that an engine of this type has been used in 
this country in rail car operation.” It is also the first completely streamline steel train in 
this country. The train is of the articulated type—that is, a swivel joint connects the 
ends of two adjacent cars, which are carried on a single truck. The entire train of three 
cars is 197 feet long, weighs approximately 195,000 pounds, and has only 16 wheels. 

It provides for 76 feet of mail, express and baggage space, an electrically equipped buffet- 
grill compartment, and seats for 72 passengers. 
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Radio Speech 


ARTHUR S. Garpett, Director of Education 
NBC, Western Division 


URING the past two or three years I have 
D put on three or four hundred “radio talks” 
including “The New World,” presenting speak- 
ers drawn chiefly from the universities, colleges, 
schools, and from public life. I feel I have 
earned the right to offer suggestions for the im- 
provement of American speech. 

The chief defect I have noticed in a great 
number of these talks includes none of the 
things usually provoking comment: the language 
as a rule is simple and clear; words are pro- 
nounced clearly, with few if any traces of affec- 
tation, and usually with meticulous care for cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

Though I am no voice specialist I know 
enough of this subject to realize that the most 
characteristic American defect of speech is faulty 
breath-control and voice production. 
line some of the conditions resulting: 

1. Most speakers know enough to draw a 
deep breath before beginning; but the tendency 
is to expend most of it on the first few words 
of the sentence. The result is a great outburst 
of sound which either tapers off to the end or 
forces the speaker to collect a fresh supply of air 
and make a fresh start in the middle of the 
sentence. 

2. Resulting largely from the lack of breath- 
control is an undulatory sing-song. With his 
lungs full of air, the speaker naturally begins on 
a high tone tapering down in pitch as he de- 
creases in volume. 

In connection with these two things, I may 
add that proper breath-control and “voice-man- 
agement” (pardon an ugly phrase!) begets ease 
of speaking. With his voice-problem settled the 
speaker unconsciously uses his voice as a mu- 
sical instrument, volume and emphasis being in 
harmony with the meaning he wishes to express. 

3. Somewhat in opposition to the above is a 
certain monotony of diction resulting from uni- 
formity of speed in delivery. Many a well- 
written radio-talk has gone flat on the air from 
this cause. 


I will out- 


4. Jerkiness of speech is another common 
fault, resulting apparently from undue anxiety 
to be understood and to make every point 
“clear.” The result is often quite annoying. It 
is as though each sentence were peppered with 
semi-colons: 


“Many prominent educators: 


the 


recognize 


need; of outlining; the fundamentals; of educa- 
tion;” and so forth. 
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Radio has a tendency to emphasize defects of 
this kind, if only because the speaker is not 
visible so that the listener’s attention is concen- 
trated on his voice and mannerisms. 

The schools are happily paying more atten- 
tion to “English Speech” than formerly so per- 
haps the good old remedy of universal education 
is already at hand. 


For those unable or unwilling to take such a 
course, I can recommend a rationalization of 
the problem derived from “what every composer 
knows” about music. 

Emotional expression in music is governed 
largely by three 
volume. People 


things: speed, pitch, and 
speak fast, high and loudly 
under stress of the more dynamic emotions ex- 
pressing, happiness, anger, fear, or any other 
excitement; slowly, low and softly when ex- 
pressing subdued feelings. Any 
composer who ignores this fact will be unable 
to give life or meaning to even the simplest 
musical phrase. 


sadness or 


Poets recognize the same thing, of course, 
choosing their words and phrases with respect 
to speed, vowel sounds, use of consonants, etc. 
One need not go further than Shakespeare to 
furnish an example: Compare, for instance: 


(a) The swift, easy tetrameters, the bright, 
open vowel sounds and careful avoidance of 
tongue-tying consonants in the following: 

“Over park, over pale, 

Thorough bush, thorough bner, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moonés sphere,” etc. 

(Note: 
ough” 


I quote Shakespeare’s original ‘“thor- 
for “through,” and ‘“moonés’”’ 
My ear tells me he did not use these 
words accidentally. 


for 
**moon’s.”’ 


(b) The slow irregular pentameters, the deep 
vowels, the thickened consonants, and the 
leaden tread of Iago’s phrases which none could 
possibly speak otherwise than slowly, softly and 
in low pitched tones: 


(Look, where he 


comes!) Not poppy nor 
mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 


Which thou owd’st vesterday.” 


It is perhaps too much to expect people to 
write, like Shakespeare, lines that compel the 
speaker to modulate his tones appropriately; but 
with care even badly-written lines can be im 
proved by a speaker who has enough breath- 
control and enough feeling for expression to 
make his voice an expressive instrument. 
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Why — 


do children like to chew gum? 


e She 4 @ vere 


THERE is a natural human need for young 
‘ ‘ ‘ Forward Looking business 
people to give their teeth and jaws more groupe chun extravagant statements. 
They call upon great Universities to 


. : ° 2 = make impartial investigations of their 
chewing exercise than is supplied by pres shennan 


; a the basis of our advertising. What 
ent day Soft Foods. Chewing exercise aids mabocebeneiammaanadaein 


gum, you can believe. 
: a The National sation of 
in maintaining properly spaced teeth and e tr bAcestaten of 


in developing a well shaped mouth. Gum 


is good for children. There is a Reason, Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetine 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 


a Time and a Place for chewing gum. sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 


How We Use Numbers esting context and the simplicity of the language 


make this a real learner's book, training the 
SECOND Grade Number Book, by Leo J. Pupil to be independent and self-reliant, and 
A : continuously inspiring him to greater effort. 
A Teachers Handbook for both first and second 
grades is also available. 
* * 


Brueckner, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; C. J. Anderson, 
director of the school of education, University of m 
Wisconsin; G. O. Banting, superintendent of 
schools, Waukesha, Wisconsin; and Elda R. Mer- Vocational Guidance Digest 
ton, elementary supervisor, Waukesha. 188, xii 
pages; illustrated in two colors: price 60 cents. 
John C. Winston Company. current magazine articles in the field of voca- 

This attractive little volume is really a num- tional guidance, the Vocational Guidance Digest 
ber primer, to precede any third-grade arith- is published monthly by L. R. Martin, 325 Sutter 
metic. Its purpose is not only to establish desir- Street, San Francisco. It gives up-to-the-minute 
able mathematical habits and skills, but also to resumes of what is being printed monthly on 
create an interest in and a liking for arithmetic. occupational subjects. Mimeographed on legal 
To this end it is based on number situations size paper, it is easy to file and is purposely 
which have an immediate relation to the every- limited to five pages a month so that it will be 
day lives of all second-grade children—playing read without protracted effort. 
ball and other games, getting weighed or meas- Miss Martin is a trained librarian with ex- 
ured, counting toys, animals, other children, perience in Minnesota, New York City and Cali- 
school supplies, money, and so on. fornia libraries and is well equipped for this 

Great care is taken to simply the initial pre- work. A sample copy of the Digest may be had 
sentation of each number combination, using on request. 
pictorial illustrations, pupil activities, and =P 
formal erpupings of objects or dots. The simple Leila France's Song Books 
arithmetical processes in addition and subtrac- 
tion are developed step by step, with adequate EILA FRANCE is author of words and music 
practice material to fix each step. Cumulative of a book of “California Wild Flower Songs.” 
reviews provide for repeated measurements of issued by Elite Publishing Company, 70 Santa 
each achievement. Monica Way, San Francisco. She (Mrs. McDer- 

One of the most valuable features of the book mott) is also composer of,—Happy Holidays. 
is the development of desirable social and co- Children’s Lark, and Five Little Song Pictures 
operative attitudes by means of enjoyable activi- These happy song books are widely used in Cali- 
ties and number games. Best of all, the inter- fornia schools. 


O help California teachers to keep abreast of 
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California County Superintendents 


As of January 1, 1935 


Coanty County Superintendent of Schools 


Alameda D. E. Martin 
Alpine Eugenia M. Bruns 
Amador Wallace Wilson 
Butte... J. E. Partridge 
Calaveras Charles Schwoerer 
Colusa. Mrs. Sadie V. Ash 
Contra Costa B. O. Wilson 


Del Norte Joseph Hamilton 
El Dorado EK. J. Fitzgerald 
Fresno (Clarence W. Edwards 
Glenn E. P. Mapes 
Humboldt Robert A. Bugbee 
Imperial. Cc. B. Collins 


Inyo.... Mis. Ada W. Robinson 
Kern Herbert Healy 
Kings..... J. EX Meadows 


Lake 
Lassen 


Minerva Ferguson 
Wallace C. Mass 


Los Angeles A. R. Clifton 
Madera..... H. L. Rowe 
Marin George Kendall 
Mariposa. Lottie J. Wegener 
Mendocino John W. Taylor 
Merced , Cc. S. Weaver 
Modoc -Hallie E. Tierney 
Mono ...Nora A. Archer 
Monterey James G. Force 
Napa Eva Holmes 
Nevada... Mrs. Ella M. Austin 
Orange..... ; Ray Adkinson 
Placer....... Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
Plumas... Leolla B. Riffe 
Riverside. E. E. Smith 
Sacramento R. E. Golway 
San Benito. Hazel R. Bengard 
San Bernardino Cc. B. Thrall 
San Diego... Ada York 


San Francisco Edwin A. Lee 
San Joaquin John R. Williams 
San Luis Obispo Robert L. Bird 


San Mateo.. Pansy J. Abbott 


Santa Barbara Mrs. Muriel Edwards 
Santa Clara Lewis H. Britton 
Santa Cruz Mrs. Janie M. Stocking 
Shasta Mrs Macie I. Montgomery 


Sierra Anna S. Forbes 
Siskiyou R. G. 
Solano.. 
Sonoma 


Dennis 
Dan H. White 

Edwin Kent 
Stanislaus Mrs. L. E. Elmore 
Sutter George F. Algeo 


Tehama. Ruth G. Kerber 
Trinity... Mrs. Clara E. Kreiss 
Tulare Ray L. Driggers 
Tuolumne G. P. Morgan 
Ventura J. W. Cobb 
Yolo Eleanor K. Bandy 
Yuba se .Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
* * - 


« RAILS BEYOND,” a sixth reader recently 

adopted by the California State Board of 
Education, was published by the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company; home office—Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; branch offices—Chicago, New York and 
Dallas. While this company is comparatively 
new, especially in the West Coast territory, yet 
they have published educational publications 
over a period of 15 years and have a list of pub- 
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This FILM TRIP to 


BOULDER DAM 


Is An Educational Treat 


These motion pictures represent the U. S. Government’s 
authentic progress record of the Boulder Dam project. 
Directed by government engineers and engineers of the Six 
Companies, Inc., they take you on a visual pleasure tour 
through successive steps in the building of the dam, ex- 
plaining its purpose and its history, immortalizing the 
greatest engineering achievement the world has ever 
known. A free folder, giving full details about the films, 
will be sent upon request. Slides of dramatic details of 
the construction are also available. 


Send 25c, plus 3c for postage, for the official booklet, 
“Construction of Boulder Dam,” 48 pages, 85 illustrations, 


authorized by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 


Bou per Dam Service BureEAu - Boulder City, Nevada 





HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Single room, without bath, from ; $1.50 

Double room, without bath, from 2.50 | 
Single room, with bath, from...... 2.50 

Double room, with bath, from £8 

Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons 

(twin beds each room) from 6.00 | 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


DINING ROOM e COFFEE TAVERN 
James Woods, Pres 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. | 








lications suited to elementary school, high school 
and college uses. 

“Trails Beyond” is one of the Modern World 
Reader Series, a series entirely new in spirit and 
content, intended to meet the needs of boys and 
girls facing a rapidly changing world With 
such publications as these readers to offer, the 
educational fraternities of the West Coast are 
glad to welcome the Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany to the West Coast and predict for them 
success in the marketing of such materials 

Johnson Publishing Company handles their 
West Coast interests through their Chicag: 
office, but have established depository relation- 
ships with the California School Book Depository 
at San Francisco, the Southern California School 
Book Depository at Hollywood and with the J. K 
Gill Company at Portland, Oregon. 
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Are We Progressive ? 


Hupert H. Semans, Vice-Principal 
Junior High School, San Luis Obispo 


RECENT visit to European schools has 
A raised in my mind some questions con- 
cerning the outcomes of what we are wont to 
call “progressive” education. 


It is true that educational problems in Amer- 
ica and Europe are not exactly alike. In Amer- 
ica there is a wider range of interests and abili- 
ties represented in the enrollment in the public 
schools. Our standard and rate of living is quite 
different and so our educational system must 
meet different conditions. But the habits and 
traits of character which education should foster, 
certainly would be similar in both continents. 


Although Latin (and until recently Greek) is 
a major concern in the schools of England and 
Germany, their philosophy of education is not 
far different from ours. Teachers in these coun- 
tries defend their courses-of-study by saying 
that their concern is not so much the content of 
the course as the building of habits such as 
concentration, perseverance, thoroughness and 
care. Progressive education in America also 
takes this view. But the methods pursued in 
the two continents differ. 


European schools offer languages, mathe- 
matics, history, writing, and public speaking. 
These are taught with a thoroughness that is 
encouraging. Students attack their lessons, dur- 
ing the study periods. They stay with their les- 
sons until these are mastered. The student's 
written work is legible and the various steps, 
especially in mathematics, comprehensible. 


It seemed to me that the students were 
mastering the use of the tools of learning; they 
were acquiring the satisfaction that comes from 
a job well-done. And they seemed happy and 
eager in the learning, for education is recognized 
as a privilege. It is true that the boy or girl 
with lesser ability suffered a little good-natured 
chafing at the hands of his or her more gifted 
neighbors, but I wondered if Life wasn’t like 
that. 


Much of the subject-matter I could not de- 
fend. It looked backward rather than forward, 
but those traits of character that seems so diffi- 
cult to instil and yet which are so important, 
were in evidence. 


In contrast I thought of our own schools. Our 
students are as fine, our equipment as complete, 
but our courses-of-study have such a variety of 
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learning activities in them that the student's 
energies and attention are spread out in an in- 
effective attempt to cover a little of everything. 


American students seem to be developing the 
philosophy that they will absorb enough to “get 
by” and hope that the next topic or subject will 
be taken up soon and will be less of a mystery. 
People enjoy doing those things which they do 
well. But too many of our students are not 
allowed to stay with a subject until they can 
taste the joy of mastery. 


Also European universities seem to have a 
few points in their favor. They are not em- 
barrassed by any system of credits. Students 
who enroll are given a card which entitles them 
to attend any lectures or seminars. Attendance 
in class does not insure a degree. When the 
student feels that he has mastered the field of 
his interest, he presents himself for a compre- 
hensive examination. His degree depends on the 
satisfactory passing of this examination and not 
on the number of hours he has attended class. 


They Know How to Work 


In a train conversation with a salesman for a 
German iron and steel company, the question of 
vocational preparation arose. When I inquired 
whether or not the students were at sea in the 
commercial and industrial world, after such a 
narrow course of study, he replied that their 
knowledge of how to apply themselves to the 
job in hand far out-weighed the value that might 
accrue from a sketchy introduction into voca- 
tional activities in school. 


N America we have developed student guid- 

ance to help the student find his way around 
in the variety of course offerings. We are segre- 
gating the academic, commercial and industrial 
students and in a measure are limiting the 
course offerings. 


But in trying to meet the student’s interests 
and encouraging him so that he will succeed, 
we let him slip by, although he reads words, not 
ideas; spells poorly; has difficulty in adding or 
solving with accuracy problems involving deci- 
mals; and wants to drop a course because it is 
difficult, even though he admits it is necessary 
to attain his goal. 


A discouraging number of students explore 
around in junior high school only to develop 
“gypsy foot” rather than perseverance, concen- 
tration, thoroughness and care. 


Although our course content is modern, are 
we really “progressive” or just different? 
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Call For Bids 
For Textbook Material in Geography 
For the Elementary Grades 


‘HE State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites sealed bids or proposals on or 
before January 2, 1935, for the sale, or lease of 
the right to publish and distribute, in California, 
textbook material in geography in the elemen- 


tary grades of the public schools of the State of 
California. 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above ma- 
terial should be submitted to the Secretary of 
the Board, 511 Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento, California, not later than January 2, 
1935. Each proposal or bid must be enclosed in 
a separate sealed envelope addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Board, marked, “Bid for textbook 
in Geography for the elementary grades,” and 
must be submitted on or before the hour of 
5:00 p. m. of January 2, 1935. 


Additional information concerning the nature 
of bids or proposals, and the nature of text- 
books, may be secured from the Secretary of the 
Board. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
VIERLING KERSEY, Secretary 


Sacramentc 


California, November 20, 1934. 


—Advertisement— 


Progress at Wasco 


R. BEN R. CRANDALL, supervising principal, 

Wasco Union High School District, Kern 
County, and formerly head of California Poly- 
technic School at San Luis Obispo, reports that 
at Wasco a number of desirable changes have 
been made in expanding the curriculum and se- 
curing new books and equipment. 


Wasco is said to be one of the finest small 
school plants in the state. The high school audi- 
torium is a gem, artistic and complete in every 
way. It provides an attractive community center 
which presents many high-class attractions 
which would not ordinarily visit a community of 
this size. 


While many California school districts were 
turning down bond elections, the eight Wasco 
grammar school districts voted more than 4 to 1 
for a recent bond issue. Some districts did not 
cast a single negative vote. 

The new building is to be a modern science 
and classroom building with a special auditorium 
for visual education. The bonds sold recently at 
a gratifying premium at 4%. The district has 
money in its treasury to pay off the last bond 
from its former building program. The new issue 
is only 9% of the bonding capacity. 
receiving $14,000 from the 
(with the bond money) will provide $56.000 for 
the new building. E. J. Symmes of Bakersfield 
is architect. The building will be ready to occupy 
with the opening of school next fall. 

Wasco had an increase in enrollment of 13% 
last year and bids fair to repeat the 
crease this year. 


Wasco is 
Government which 


same in- 
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The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Californians in N. E. A. Journal 


EORGIA B. PARSONS, teacher in the Vine 

Street School, Hollywood, California is the 
author of an article “Child Labor Must Go” in 
the November issue of the N. E, A. Journal. Miss 
Parsons says: “Child labor should be ruthlessly 
rooted out of our country’s economic and social 
system. The educational leadership of the 29 
ratifying states is indicative of consecrated de- 
votion of the teachers of those states to the 
cause of childhood. Teachers who live in those 
28 states not yet ratifying this amendment must 
assert their citizenship privileges and rights to 
work for the passage of this amendment. The 
urgent need is immediate action to register in 
statutory form the standards now approved by 
an enlightened public sentiment.” 


In the same issue of the Journal, 
full-page reproduction of a cartoon drawn for 
American Education Week by James Zootis 
student of Mission High School in San Francisco. 
This cartoon was selected from several hundred 
received at N. E. A. headquarters in the annual 
student cartoon project. 
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World Peaceways 3rd cover 


For Decent Films 
(Continued from Page 42) 


tion, endorse these and 
pledge our whole-souled support to this cause. 

This report was seconded and carried with the 
following statement: “Copy of these should be 
published in Sierra Educational News and copies 
should be sent to Council of Churches of Amer- 
ica, to the League of Decency, and to the vari- 
ous chairmen of Motion Picture Councils of the 
P.-T.- A. in this Miss O’Bannon is a 
teacher in Emerson School, Berkeley.—Cordially 
vours, E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary. 


heartily movements 


area.” 
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Coming Events 


See also Pages 5 and 6 


December 7—C. T. A. Legislative Committee, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


December 7-8—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
Meetings. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


December 8—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 


December 17-19—Los Angeles County and 
Los Angeles City Teachers Institutes. 

December 17-19—C. T. A. Bay Section. An- 
nual Convention and Teachers Institutes. 


East Division in Oakland: Alameda County, Ala- 
meda City, Berkeley, Albany, Piedmont, San 
Leandro and Oakland. 


West Division in San Francisco: Marin County 
and San Rafael; Napa County; San Mateo 
County; Solano County and Vallejo; San Fran- 
cisco; Lake County. 


January 7, 1935—California State Legislature 
convenes. 
January 26-28—Child Labor Day. 


February 23-28—National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superintendence; 
meeting. Atlantic City. 

February 25, 27—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N. E. A. Atlantic City. 

April 14-17—California Western Music Edvu- 
cators Conference; Pasadena. 

April 15-19—Easter vacation. 


April 24-27—American Physical 
Association; annual convention; 


annua! 


Education 
Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Central Coast Section Meetings 


HE C. T. A. Central Coast Section convention 

and teachers institutes held at San Luis 
Obispo November 26-28 under direction of Edna 
H. Young, president, and T. S. MacQuiddy, secre- 
tary, offered a program of unusual interest and 
merit. 

The section meetings covered elementary art: 
elementary principals, administrative Problems: 
guidance, adolescent; literature for children; ele- 
mentary and secondary music; parent education 
conference—the parent, the teacher, the child 
charter: elementary physical education and 
health; speech mechanism—typical and atypical; 
junior high school social studies curriculum; 
social studies, the one-room school group; ele- 
mentary and secondary social studies; visual 
education; agriculture; secondary art; commer- 
cial; English; foreign languages; home _ eco- 
nomics; librarians; mathematics; nurses, phys- 
ical education, men; physical education, women: 
secondary principles: science; deans of girls; 
vocational shop. 
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JOAN OF ARC SAVED FRANCE 
CHILDREN CAN SAVE THE WORLD 


HAT visions did for France you educators can do for the world. 
Your position gives you the power of molding future citizens. 

You can reshape history by shaping the minds that make history. 
You, and you alone, can impress on plastic minds that War is a relic 
of barbarism. —That Sane civilization is not a dream but a practical 


possibility. 


Publicity made the world air- 
conscious—it can also make it 
peace conscious. Through our 
radio and magazine outlets we 
have reached millions of citizens. 
Through you we hope to reach 
further millions of future citizens. 
Children remember pictures, 
colors—We have available, 


graphic peace posters which, 


hung on classroom walls, have a 
definite appeal for children. We 
have outlines of "The Better 
Way" by M. Leone Bracker, 
noted artist, which can be col- 
ored by the children. 

Impress the Peace Message— 
help to fight war. Every poster 
sold—every $1.00 membership 
—helps the Cause of Peace. 


Send Us Your Dollar 


$1.00 for World Peaceways does $10.00 worth of work in the Cause 
of Peace. Send stamps, check, money order, or by registered mail. 
f you can't send a dollar, send what you can. 


Our Board Members and Endorsers include: 


Elerenc } | Edi+ 
Ore e mele, caitor 
D 


otessor rranz Boas Ther esa 


ofessor Benjamin 


Grade Teacher: 
Bruce Barton, Stanley High, Mary E. 


Andrews, Estelle M. Sternberger, Prof. 

Harry Allen Overstreet, Prof. Cerlton 
a sas se 

J. H. Hayes, Dr. George C. Counts, 


Dr. Alvin C. Goddatd. 


WORLD P PEACEWAYS, 103 Park Ave., New York 


World Peaceways, 
Here is my contribution. 
Name 


Address 
City 


103 Park Ave., New York 
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New Opportunities for Teachers Continue at 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(Downtown Night Division—University of Southern California) 


Winter Quarter Opening-—Jan. 7, 1935 


HOUSANDS of teachers | 


have turned to UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE during past years for 
training to fit them for new pro- 
fessional opportunities. Even 
during unfavorable economic 
conditions they have constituted 


40 per cent of the enrollment in | 


this institution. 


@ Fall quarter gains in attendance at UNI- | 


VERSITY COLLEGE were practically double 
those for 1933, or nearly 12 per cent. More 
and more, teachers are securing their de- 
grees and credentials from this downtown 
division of the University of Southern Cali- 


| 
| 
| 





fornia, where courses are offered at nominal | 


rates and at convenient hours during the 
day or evening. 


@ The teacher-training curriculum for the 
new Winter Quarter embraces 31 courses 
offered by recognized authorities in the field 
of education, selected from the faculty of 
In addition, there are 250 
educational courses of regular 
standing in 50 departments. 
cost of courses per quarter of 12 weeks is 
$12, plus $2.50 general registratign fee. 


the University. 
University 
The average 


@ Lectures given during the opening week 
of the quarter are free. Prospective students 
are invited to consult with our staff advisers 


in formulating their programs. 


© Complete new Winter Quarter Schedules 


fully describing all courses are now available. | 
Write, phone or call for your copy today. ' 


Winter Quarter Courses in Education 


COURSE No. 
Fundamentals in Education 102 
Public Education in the United States 103 
Character Education Methods 107s 
Problems of the Teaching Personne 112 
School Organization and Administration 
Organization and Administration 

of Elementary Education . 118s 
Supervision of Instruction . 119 
Problems in Primary Methods & Supervision..126 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127f 
Problems in Elementary Schoo! Curriculum..127s 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127+ 
Psycholoay of Elementary School Subjects..129s 
Educational Psychology, Introductory 130 
Growth and Development of the Child 
Mental Differences and Educationa 

Adjustments 
Educational Guidance and Counseling 

in Elementary Schools 
Introduction to Statistical Methods 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
Anthropology in Education 
Education for Social Growth 
Oraanization and Administration of 

Vocational Education 
Vocational Guidance 
Problems in Business Education 
Secondary Education ...... 150 
Classroom Methods and Management 

in Secondary Schools .... 156 
Physical Education in Elementary Schools......162 
Applied Principles and Techniques in Physica 

Education (Sports and Gymnastics | 66f 
Methods of Teaching Motion Picture 

Appreciation 175 
The Teaching of Mathematics 185 
The Teaching of Social Sciences 188 
The Improvement of Teachina-Learnina 

Activities in Secondary Schools 252 


INSTRUCTOR 
Thompson 
Weersing 
Starbuck & Sta‘ 
Tiegs 

Hull 


Hauck 
Crawford 
Adams 

Lane 

Lane 

Sherer 
Adams 
Raubenheime 
Raubenheime 


Lefever 


Lefever 
Watt 
Tiegs 
B ow 1eNn 


Rogers 


Hauck 
Campbe 
Haynes 
Touton 


Crawford 
La Porte 


Guiot 


C Campbell’ 


Collier 
Brown 


Weersing 


Other University College Courses 


In addition to the above, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers courses i: 
the following departments: Agriculture, Archaeology and Anthropol 
ogy, Architecture and Fine Arts, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Cine 
matography, Commerce and Economics, Comparative Literature 
Engineering, English, Genealogy, Geography, Geology, History, Inte: 
national Relations, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nature Study, Navigation, Oriental Studies, Orientation, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychol 
ogy, Religion, Sociology, Speech, Travel, Zoology. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 


Transportation Building, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, California 








